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The Art-Union of London. 


HE annual meeting of 
the members of this 
association was held 
on Tuesday last, in 
the Adelphi Theatre, 
for the purpose of 
receiving the Coun- 
cil’s Report, and for 
the distribution of 
the amount sub- 

scribed for the purchase of works 

of art, for the year 1866. The 
president of the association, Lord 

Honghton, was to have presided, but was com- 

pelled to attend a committee on Private Bills in 

the House of Lords. The chair was taken at 
noon by Professor Donaldson, Ph. D., who briefly 
opened the proceedings, and called upon the 

Honorary Secretary to read the Report for the 

past year. 

Mr. Godwin accordingly read the Report, as 
follows :— 


The public have appreciated, in a manner honourable to 
themselves, ‘‘ The Story of the Norman Conquest,” as told 
by Mr. Maclise, and govt Council have the gratification 
to report that the subscriptions for the year amount to 
the sum of £13,648, showing an increase of £1,941 
on last year, The volume is in the hands of the sub- 
scribers, and has elicited from art-critics, as well as from 
the general body, the highest praise and admiration. For 
the ensuing year an engraving has been made by Mr. H. 
Lemon, from a picture by Mr. Le Jeune, entitled “‘ Pity.” 
The plate is at press, and the impressions will be ready 
for delivery early in the year. 

Many of the local secretaries and agents having again 
expressed a strong opinion that the production of a chro- 
molithograph, to be received by every subscriber for a 
certain year, would be generally satisfsctory, the Council 
have selected for that Mulready’s well-known 
picture ‘* Choosing the ding Gown,” and have com- 
missioned Mr. Vincent Brooks to execute the work. This 
he is now doing, and there is good reason to expect an 
excellent result. It will require thirty-four stones; in 
other words, each example will pass through the press 
thirty-four times. 

Subscribers were informed, in the last report, that the 
copyright of Mr. Maclise’s great work, in the West- 
minster Palace, ‘‘ The Meeting of Wellington and Blucher 
after the Battle of Waterloo,” has been purchased for the 
Association. Arrangements have since been made with 
Mr. Lumb Stocks, A.R.A., to produce an engraving 
from it, and the work is already in progress. Endeavours 
were made in the first instance to obtain a copy of the 
picture for the p 
photography, and the magnesium light, natural white 

ight not entering the apartment, The experiment, how- 
ever, though made by the best hands, was not entirely 
successful, and the painting is now being copied for us by 
an artist. The Council have to thank the Right Hon. 
William Cowper, Chief Commissioner of Her Majesty's 
Works, for the readiness with which he afforded required 
facilities. 

_Mr. Maclise has recently completed the corresponding 
picture in the Victoria Gallery, ‘‘ The Death of Nelson,” 
a work of extraordinary power and merit, remarkable 
alike for colour and drawing, general effect, and the 
variety and fitness of the collateral incidents depicted. 
The details are selected and painted with a carefulness 
and finish that might be thought to belong exclusively to 
works of a cabinet size; and yet these in no way interfere 
with the main intention of the picture, or lessen the 
smount of human interest excited. honour to the 
admirable artist who has thus nobly sustained the cha- 
racter of the British School of Painting, and produced 
works that, it may be hoped, will long preserve the 
memory of men dear to their wong? works full of 
energy, delight, and noble prompting. The Council have 
g* cation in stating that they have pure from 

Mr. Maclise the original oil painting ‘‘The Death of 
Nelson,” from which the sammie work has been executed, 
and which will be found in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion now about to open, Arrangements will be entered 
into to ore this picture in the highest style of art 
for general distribution amongst the subscribers. The 
raring will be made to accord exactly with that of 

‘Wellington and Blucher ;” and fit presentments of 
these two noble worke will thus be scattered far and wide 
over the kingdom and its dependencies. 

When the Waterloo picture was first shown, a contro- 
versy was raised as to the truth of the incident repre- 
sented,—the meeting of Wellington and Blucher at 
“La Belle Alliance’ on the day of the battle ; and as this 
1s even now at times revived, it may be as well here to 
record the evidence that settles the question. At the 
instance of H.M. the Queen, an inquiry as to the facts of 
the case was made through the Princess of Prussia of a 
Prussian officer, General Nostits, who was with Blucher 
all the day ofthe battle ; and this is the General’s reply :— 
“* Having had the honour of being the personal aide-de- 
camp of Prince Blucher throughout the campaigns of 
1813, '14, and 15, and having been constantly at his side 


during those years at every important moment, I can 
answer the inquiry eddressed to me respecting the meet- 











ses of the engraver, by means of 





ing of the Duke of Wellington and Prince Blacher at 
‘La Belle Alliance’ on the evening of the 18th of June 
most positively, that this meeting really took place, that 
the generals congratulated each other on the brilliant 
victory jointly won by them, and concerted measures for 
the pursuit of the enemy during the night. I shall be 
very happy if this declaration of mine shall tend to remove 
doubts for which, after the account given by the Generals 
themselves of this historical fact, there has never been 
any justification.” 

_ To return to our own business, A leading lite 
journal, in commending a recent step taken by the Council, 
commences the paragraph with the assertion that the Art- 
Union of London has spent many years “in the produc- 
tion of merely popular and generally unworthy works of 
art.” This assertion cannot be supported by facts; and 
as it conveys the tone of easy depreciation adopted by 
some few public writers in speaking of this association, 
one observation on the subject seems desirable. The list 
of artists whose pictures have been engraved for the Art- 
Union, by Doo, Lightfoot, Willmore, E. Goodall, Watt, 
Lumb Stocks, Sharpe, and others, includes the names of 
Landseer, J. P. Knight, Tenniel, Hilton, Lee, Callcott, 
Stanfield, E. M. Ward, Mulready, Uwins, Webster, O*Neil, 
Frost, Turner, Frith, Leitch, Goodali, Cross, F. R. Pickers- 
gill, Maclise ; our volumes of illustrations, executed by 
the first engravers, are by Noel Paton, Corbould, Selous, 
Duncan, Armitage, Harding, Jenkins, John Leech, Jobn 
Martin, F. Tayler, Ansdell, John Gilbert, Wehnert; and 
our bronzes and statuettes in Parian are after Flaxman, 
Westmacott, Armstead, Calder Marshall, Thornycroft, 
Stephens, Bell, Chantrey, Lawlor, Durham, Gibson, Wyon, 
Foley. If these be the producers of “generally unworthy 
works of art,’ the Council have to learn where the men 
capable of executing more worthy works are to be found 
in England. 

The medallic series is increasing in extent. The medal 
commemorative of Benjamin West has been completed by 
Mr. Wilson, and examples of it will form part of the present 
distribution. The Council have further determined to 
commemorate in this series Dyce, Gibson, C. R. Leslie, 
and Sir Richard Westmacott, and have commissioned Mr. 
G@. G. Adams, Mr. Joseph 8. Wyon, Mr. Alfred Wyon, 
and Mr. Leonard C. Wyon respectively, to produce medals 
of these artists. The small amount of encouragement given 
for the practice of the art in England continues to be matter 
of regret. The ancient medals offer a rich treasury of 
reference. They give us the forms of buildings and the 
faces of men that were otherwise unknown to us; they 
establish dates and confirm history. 

A metal inkstand, of which examples are to be allotted 
on the present occasion, has been produced for the Associa- 
tion. On this, by means of the electrotype process, the 
heads from our commemorative medals form the chief orna- 
mentation, and justify the inscription upon it :— 


** Though time will wear us and we must grow old,— 
Such men are not forgot as soon as cold.” 


On the occasion of a recent visit oe by one of your 
honorary secretaries to the Imperial Coilection of Medals 
in Paris, which contains numerous specimens of the medals 
of almost every country, it was found that there was only 
one annals of English work. Understanding from the 
director that he would willingly receive and exhibit the 
Art-Union medals if sent, and gladly forward some of their 
works in return, the Council have presented a set to that 
establishment, where it is hoped it may afford an honour- 
able testimony to the state of that class of art in England. 
Your Council have also acceded to requests for some of 
our engravings to bang in the meeting-room of the Literary 
Institution in Pera, Constantinople; and to similar re- 
quests from other distant parts of the world. In India 
arrangements have been lately made to give increased 
publicity to the productions and operations of the Society. 

The list of local secretaries continues to increase. It 
spreads over the earth and lengthens the chain binding 
men together for a common good object,—it serves to in- 
crease one of the most solid bases of human brotherhood,— 
love of art. A glance through the list of subscribers 
shows that ~*~ are gathered not merely from every nook 
and corner of the United Kingdom, but from the Antipodes 
and every intervening portion of the globe where English 
men and women are congregated. 

The Council thank,—not as a mere matter of course, but 
with hearty sincerity,—all those gentlemen who thus co- 
operate with them; adding an expression of that gratitude 
which is inspired by the hope of services to come. 

A vacancy has ian caused in the Council by the re- 

‘etted death of James Stewart, esq., of the Bank of Eng- 
and, who for many years gave valuable attention to the 
finances of the Association ; in his place the Council have 
thought it right to elect James Hopgood, esd.» who kindly 
acts as honorary solicitor. They have also elected Samuel 
Smiles, esq., and Thomas Williams, esq. 

The Association has to a the loss of its late presi- 
dent, the Right Honourable Lord Monteagle, who had 
held the office since the death of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, and had —- served as vice- 
president. At a time when difficulties threatened the 
Association Lord Monteagle rendered essential assistance 
in placing it on a firm and legal foundation. His genial 
and efficient assistance at our annual meetings is within 
the knowledge of the general body of members, and has 
often been recognized with their warmest thanks. — 

The Council have much satisfaction in announcing that 
the Right Honourable Lord Houghton, D.C.L., who had 
previously served on the Counc'l, has accepted the office 
of President, to which he had been unanimously elected. 

The accounts have been audited by two members of the 
general body of subscribers, Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Hamp- 
son, and three members of the Finance Committee. 

The receipts and expenditure may be thus briefly stated, 
a detailed account will be printed as usual with the 


Report :— 


Amount of subscriptions  ........sss0eesse £13,684 2 6 

Amount allotted as _—- xteten ss £7,264 10 0 

Cost of plates, printing, &c.“‘ Norman 
Conquest” ..........0++.+ 3,769 10 9 






Printing, advertising, salaries, c 
and agents’ expenses, Xe, &c 


The amount set apart for the purchase of works of art 
from the public gulleries by the prizeholders themselves 


will be thus divided ;— 
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To these are added,— 
A Bronze Statuette of the ‘‘ Queen on Horseback.’’ 
A Bronze Statuette of a‘‘ Boy at a Stream,” 
A Marble Bust of *‘ Hebe.” 
20 M ion Bronze Inkstands. 
100 ‘* Psyche’’ Vases. 
80 Busts in Porcelain of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 
60 Sets of Photographs from the Society’s Plates, 
80 Chromo-Lithographs, ‘‘ Young England.” 
250 Chromo-Lithographs, ‘‘ Wild Roses.” 
200 Volumes of Etchings, by R. Brandard. 
100 Silver Medals, commemorative of Benjamin West, 
A. 





Making, with the Parian busts due to those who have 
subscribed for ten years consecutively without gaining a 
prize, 1,243 prizes, in addition to the volume of engravings 
received by every member. 

On the plan followed previously, the smaller prizes will 
be allotted by numbers drawn from the wheel, in the same 
manner as the picture prizes; but as the drawing of these 
prizes would occupy more time than the proper business 
of the theatre would allow, the drawing will take place at 
the office to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, when any 
members desirous of being present are invited to attend. 

The reserved fund now amounts to 12,810/. 

The works of art selected by the prizeholders of last 
year were exhibited to the members and their friends, and 
for part of the time to the public free, without any l:mita- 
tion whatever, in the gallery of ‘‘ The Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours,” Pall-mall, with the kind permission of 
that body. 

The practice of painting in water-colours has greatly 
extended in England, and an additional gallery for the 
exhibition of pictures in that medium has been opened, 
under the title of the ‘‘General Water-Colour Exhibi- 
tion.” In compliance with the request of the Committee 
by which it is managed, this has been added to the list of 
exhibitions from which our prizeholders may select pic- 
tures. The Council repeat, emphatically, the annual 
expression of their hope, that selections will be made with 
the greatest care and discrimination by those who have 
the apr fortune to obtain the right to buy themselves 
works of art. 

The attention ofthe Council has been directed to the 
fact that, on the motion of Lord Robert Montagu, the 
House of Commons has appointed a select committee to 
inquire into ‘“‘the operation of the Art-Union Laws.’ 
Your Council, if invited, will not fail to give every assist- 
| ance in their power to that committee, quite satisfied as 
| to what must be the result of examination so far as the 
proceedings of this corporation are concerned. The 

inquiry has, probably, reference to the misapplication, in 
| other quarters, of the powers given by the Acts of Par- 
| liament relating to art-unions. The Art-Union of London 
has raised, and spent amongst artists, the large sum of 
340,0002. ; has led thousands of persons to find a pleasure 
before unthought of, in the contemplation of works of 
fine art ; and, moreover, given them the means of doing 
so. When Reynolds set up in Plymouth, no print of any 
value, according to Northcote, had been ever seen there 
inashop. The increase of a love for art in every part of 
the kingdom since the establishment of the Art-Union of 
London, the increased importance attaching to works of 
art, and the immensely improved position of artists, are 
undeniable facts; and those who have inquired the most 
carefully into the subject are the least likely to speak 
slightingly of the part — by the Art-Union in bringing 
about this admirable change. 

The late Lord Carlisle, years ago, at a public meeting, 
expressed the pleasure he had experienced on one occasion 
in finding on the walls of a log-hut in the back woods of 
America, two of the engravings issued by this association. 
More recently, a friend has mentioned the surprise and 
gratification given him, in like manner, by meeting with 
our engraving ‘‘ A Merrymaking in the Olden Time,” in 
the heart of China; and the anxiety with which our pub- 
lications and prizes have been welcomed at the ‘‘ Diggings’”’ 
and in other distant regions, has been more than once 
reported to the Council, and proves the genial influence 
of our efforts to extend the appreciation of the fine arts 
throughout the empire. 

It will be aeemahesed, that the premium offered by the 

Council for the best life-size figure or group was awarded, 
in 1864, to Mr.C. B. Birch, for his ‘‘ Wood-Nymph.” The 
sculptor has since then produced the group in marble, and 
with the obliging permission of the Art-Committee of the 
Privy Counc, it now stands in one of the new courts of 
the South Kensington Museum. Reproductions of it, in 
statuary Parian, under the direction of the sculptor, will 
form prizes on a future occasion. 
With reference to the court just now mentioned, the 
Couneil would point with great satisfaction to the revived 
use of mosaic work in the mural decoration there, as well 
as elsewhere in the country. The introduction of artistic 
terra-cotta on a large scale in other parts of the Kensing- 
ton Museum calls for their recognition. ; 

The Exhibition of National Portraits now open in con- 
nexion with the Museum must be viewed as an event of 
great interest and value, and should induce study, as well 
trom a fine-art point of view as with reference to history. 
The extent of art-riches possessed by England was un- 
known till of late years. The public may look soon to see 
new, or, at any rate, greatly enlarged and improved gal- 
leries for the National collection of pictures, a building 
for the Royal Academy of Arts, a Natural History Museum 
in South Kensington, and new Law Courts. An anxious 
desire must be largely felt that these structares may be 
worthy of the country and the time; to which end archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting must work together, and 
work well, ’ Set a : 

The approaching International Exhibition in Paris calls 
upon our artists aud art-workmen for exertion. England 
should be weil represented there, if she is to maintain her 
luce in the markets of the world and in its estimation, 

hose who stand still in the race will be run over. 

Amongst the doings of the time in our direction, the 
numerous local Industrial Exhibitions of the past year 
should not be overlooked, as showing, if not any great 














acqaintance with art, an increasing desire on the part of 
large numbers of persons to obtain that acquaintance. It 
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would be well, perhaps, if, at these most useful gatherings, 
which assist so greatly in blending the interests of high 
and low, it were made clear when prizes are given to s0- 
called works of art, that the reward is for the effort ander 
the circumstances, and not always because the result itself 
is admirable. To lead the multitude to suppose that the 
weak daubs and hideous models to which in many cases 
prizes have been awarded, are things to be admired, is 
retarding the education of the eye, and lowering the 
standard by which judgments are to be formed. The 
Schools of ‘Design ia connexion with the Government De- 
partment of Art, can scarcely fail to exercise a large influ- 
ence in giving widely a perception of beauty and the power of 
judgment. If they do not at present produce many great 
designers (not a common article anywhere), they are 
scattering over the kingdom men and women who have 
learnt how to see, and many of whom ean teach others 
how to see: men and women who know,— 


* There's not a tree, a plant, a leaf, a flower, 
But has its own peculiar beauty’s dower ;” 


and who will spread far and wide that knowledge and 
those feelings which tend to produce taste. An earnest 
English writer has justly laid down as evidence of good 
education in art the existence of “ a lively suseeptibility 
of the emotion of beauty, and a fixed determination of the 
principle of taste towards that which is beautiful, analogous 
to that of the reason towards truth and reality; or, rather 
resembling that fixed and determined purpose of the will 
towards that which is good and right by which the moral 
character is (as Aristotle tells us) completely end effectually 
formed.’’* a 

To aid in implanting this susceptibility,—in giving » 
nation a delight in beauty,—isno small work. Itis painful 
to think of the thousands who, living in the midst of 
beauty, have not the power of recognising it. AJl who 
are wise will assiduously nourish the faculty ; for we easily 
grow dead to such impressions, and allow the i 
mechanical to obtain uncontrolled sway. 

To be able to appreciate the work of # great master 
shows acquirement, and is itself a possession, A noble 
picture—a picture wherein we see, 


“ The spirit of the years to come, 
Yearning to mix himself with life,” 


seizes the soul rather than the eyes—has more to do with 
the imagination than the senses. Embodying the deep 


thonghts of the inward man it begets — in those | 


who can perceive, and raises the mind above the difficulties 
and casualties of every-day life. 

On lower grounds, art-educetion is doing, and will do, 
much for the country. Remember bow smal] an amount 
of art will raise the value of any quantity of raw material, 
and that artistic skill can give an impetus to the whole 
industry of a people, find for it wider markets, gain for it 
fresh rewards. The want of a collection of pictures in 


each of our cities and principal towns—such aa is found in | 


nearly every town in France—stil] remains @ discreditable 
fact. If we cannot produce great genius, we can at least 


popularize art, spread its pleasures, raise the standard of 


taste, and prepare a public capable of appreciating and 
rewarding. The Council of the Art-Union of London, 
with your help, will continue to play their part earnestly 
im this good work, 

The Chairman said that, after hearing the 
Report (the adoption of which he moved), he 
had very few words to add: but he was sure 
they must feel with him that these anniversaries 
of the Society were invaluable. They were a 
protest against the idea that the rich monopo- 
lized the cultivation of the fine arts, and the 
gratification these bestowed, for they showed 
that every one who had a guinea to spare, if he 
had a taste for refinement, could obtain a work 
of art which might form the commencement of 
a fine collection. These anniversaries were also 
important in connexion with the fine arts, inas- 


much as through them the Art-Union of London | 


came annually before its members, stated its 
receipts, and showed how it applied them. They 
had nothing to conceal, but rather wished to 
show what they endeavoured to do for the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts, and also in instruct- 
ing the great mass of the popuiation in 
matters connected with the fine arta’ The 
Art-Union of London might be considered a 
branch of the Council of Education of this 
empire. Their schools were the exhibitions that 
were open during the year; their teachera were 
the pictures that lined the walls of those exhibi- 
tions ; their premiums were the works of art which 
they offered as prizes. When they recollected 
that there were nearly 14,000 subseribers to the 
Art-Union, sometimes more, they could con- 
ceive how large an influence the association 
possessed. This was not an art-education to be 
debased by unworthy matters; at the same 
time they must not neglect those to whom was 
due the intrinsic merit of the works themselves. 
The promotion of the arts within some few 
years had materially changed. In former times 
it was usual for noblemen,— a Devonshire, a 
Lansdowne, or a Bedford,—to visit the studios 
of the artists, and give orders to execute pic- 
tures: now it was the picture-dealers who were 
the great patrons of art. It was a mere com- 
mercial speculation on their part, of course, and, 
therefore, it was the more necessary for that 
association to infuse into the public mind a 
higher anda nobler idealof art. Asit was, when 
he looked at many of the pictures which lined 
the walls of the public exhibition rooms, he was 
astonished that the English school, high as it 
stood in European estimation, should be able to 














* The Rev. R, Greswell. 


and | selection. If they made a bad selection, how 


maintain the position it did. They saw few 
noble efforts in historic subjects, and little done 
to maintain the study of the fine arts at the high 
position which it ought to oecupy. There was 
generally plenty of subjects fit for the drawing 
or dining rooms of the merchant princes of 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and it 
was time that the artists threw a great deal of 
merit into those works. But those highest 
efforts of art, those great historic pictures 
which ought to line the walls of their ex- 
hibitions, were very rare. Nevertheless, there 
were some artists to paint such pictures, and 
some lovers of art to purchase them, He 
recollected a reproach made to the Art-Union 
that it should have so cumbrous an object asa 
statue for a prize for one of its subscribers. 
Could they conceive how that should be a 
reproach? Why, a fine statue was an object 
held in honour by every nation imbued with the 
feelings of art, and what mattered it whether it 
was cumbrous or was capable of being carried 
away inthe hand? He wished to impress on 
members who might be entitled to purchase 
prizes to consider well the responsibility which 
attached to the selection of the prizes, This 
was most important te the Art-Union, which 
accorded to its prize-members the right of 


much did that right suffer, and how much also 
did the cause of the promotion of art suffer. A | 
friend of his, a lady, got a ten-guinea prize, and | 
she selected a water-colour drawing—a mere 
sketch, but full of the real spirit of art—a sketch 
by Copley Fielding. Some years after, she 
|received an offer from a gentleman who had 
|learnt the existence of the sketch to buy it, 
and ultimately he purchased it for forty guineas. | 
| He wished to emphasize the observations made | 
by the honorary secretaries in the report as to 
the importance of judicious selection. Once, in| 
Kent, in a remote village of that county, he was 
| attracted by one of their fine old wooden houses, 








| and, sketching it, was asked by the owner to view 
|the interior. There he found several admirably | 
| selected pictures—prints and prizes of the Art- | 
Union ; and he learnt from the possessor that the | 
influence of these pictures in the neighbourhood | 
had been most gratifying, as exciting a love and a. 
taste for art,and adding to the subscribers of their | 
Association. He therefore hoped that the prize- | 
holders, in selecting their prizes, would judge | 
carefully, and with a view to promoting the great | 
objects they had in view—the advancement of 
art and the honour of artists. He concluded by 
proposing a resolution that the report then read 
be received and adopted, and he called on Mr. 
George Cruikshank to second the motion. 

Mr. George Cruikshank said he was sure they 
were more than satisfied with the report. He 
did not think he had ever heard one more com- 
plete or excellent. He also expressed his thanks 
to the chairman for his address, and concurred 
with him in wishing that every one present 
might carry away a prize. He believed art to 
be a very powerful and potent educator; he 
remembered, when a boy, the deep and lasting 
impression and advantage he had derived from 
the contemplation of good works of art. He 
would only add one word, and that was, to ex- 

his belief that the purity which distin- 
guished works of art of the present day reflected 
high honour upon the artists of their country. 
He cordially seconded the motion. 

The report was then received and adopted, 

Sir Francis Graham Moon, bart., moved, in 
warm terms, a vote of thanks to the hon. secre- 
taries of the society. 

Mr. Francis Bennoch seconded the resolution. 
Their two hon. secretaries had met them for 
thirty years, year after year; for thirty years 
they had read reports, embracing all the im- 
portant pointe of art. He thought the occur- 
rence unexampled. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Godwin, in returning thanks, said he had 
come into the theatre that day with a full deter. 
mination to deliver up his trust. He had con- 
sidered it now time that some one else should 
have the opportunity of occupying his place, but 
in consequence of what had been said to him he 
had made up his mind to postpone that determi- 
nation fora little time. He had given considerable 
thought and energy to the affairs of the Art- 
Union for many years, and he thought some one 
else should now take the post. If he left the 
Art-Union now he should leave it in a state of 
great prosperity, and extending all over the 
civilized world. It exasperated him, he must 








confess, to notice the manner in which writers sar 





outside, at times depreciated the Society, mainly | Le 


because they did not know its operations. The 
Art-Union was not established to buy pictures of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, who did not want buyers ; 
but how could they have veterans if they did 
not look up recruits? And many artists now at 
the top of their profession considered it a fortu-. 
nate thing to have had their works selected in 
early days by members of the Art-Union. The 
Art-Union directed itself to the public: the 
originators said, “ Let us make an art-educated 
public, and then the painters will be called upon 
to supply good art.” And they had succeeded. 
The Art-Union of London had had an immense 
deal to do with the creation of the present love 
and demand for art, and deserved much more 
gratitude than it got out of doors, simply because 
some of those who criticised it knew little or 
nothing about it. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock also returned warm thanks, 

The Chairman said the services aud character 
of Mr, T. 8. Watson, their assistant secretary, 
were of high value to the society, and called for 
that recognition and thanks which Mr. Watson’s 
own modest and retiring nature restrained him 
from seeking. It gave him great gratification, 
in his own name and that of the council and the 
members, to make this statement respecting the 
services of their able assistant secretary, 

Mr. Pocock said they were all extremely in- 
debted to Mr. Webster for his unvarying kind- 
ness to the Art-Union, and in giving them the use 
of bis theatre, in which to hold their meetings. 
He had great pleasure in moving,—‘ That the 
warm thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. 
Benjamin Webster for his kindness in again 
granting the use of his theatre for this meeting, 
and to Mr. J. Kinloch for his active co-opera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Edgar Bowring seconded the motion, 
Nothing that he could say could add to the 
unanimity with which the resolution would be 
agreed to; and, besides, he knew they were all 


‘a8 anxious as he was to see the wheels of fortune 


set going, for probably, like himself, they were 
all looking forward to get a prize. 

The resolution having been carried unani- 
mously, the drawing was proceeded with, Miss 
Carr and Miss King officiating at the wheels; 
and Mr. Dafforne (of the Art-Journal), and Mr. 
T. B. Robinson acting as scrutineers. 

We give a list of the principal prizeholders, 
and have only to add that the proceedings were 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Professor 
Donaldson for his conduct in the chair. 





LIST OF PRIZEHOLDERS. 


2591.—Broad, G. J., Dias, Norfolk. 

2001,—Barclay, R., 95, Farringdon-street. 

150/.—I. J., Wanganui, New Zealand ; Van Oven, L., 
York-terrace, Regent’s-park ; Wallis, F.J., La Guaira, 
Vevezuela. 

1001.—Ancona, J., John-street, Adelphi; Anderson, 
Alex. Horseferry-road; Campbell, Miss, Sackville-street, 
W.; Fox, G,J., Atherstone. 

75t.—Dennis, A., Geelong ; Pick, E. Plymouth; Robert- 
son, T., Hackney; Southward, J., Ballarat; Stewart, 
WW. Ric ‘Fenchurch-street ; Streeter, G., Isle of Grain. 

60l.—Aston, G. H., Capel-eourt; Biddle, J. Leaming- 
ten; Brockwell, Dr., Cleator, Cumb. ; Gadd, H. Chiches- 
ter; Hands, J. H., eg =e on ap r, R. B., Sheffield; 
Tennant, A., Stone; Woolcock, J., H . 

501, — Blake, E., Blackfriars-road; Clarke, E. P., 
Wymondham; Glennie, J., Caterham; Green, Jno., 
Rose-hill, Bolton; Horrell, F. J., Soath-place, ye ~ 1 
Nelson, Jno., Dalton-in-Furness; Pearson, J. A., Hy: 
ay Phillips, W. J. Hammersmith ; Smith, 

% ; Stone, Miss, Chiselhurst. 

45l,—Clifford, F. M., Kensington ; Getting, Miss, Ports- 
down-road, N.; Lace, F.J., Cross-hills, Leeds; McSte- 
venson, P. G., Shrewsbury ; ee a F., Newport. 

401, — Bagshaw, W. E., Old Broad-street; Barron, 
W. J., Aldermaubury ; Buckton G., High-street, Hull; 
Fickling, A., Kingston, 8.W.; Oram, . E. 8., Wool- 
wich ; Senier, T., Bradford; Strugnell, F. W., Edgware- 
road; Swann, Rev. F. H., Spilsby; Walker, F., St. 
Thomas's Hospital, 8. ; Welch, R., Stockton-on-Tees. 

351.— Bond, Charles, Oxford-street; Campbell, W., 
jae. Falkirk ; Grey, Mrs. C., Narreeb, Victoria; Groves, 

. ¥., Blandford; Hedges, C., Nunebam, Oxon; Hem- 
min, W., 38, Harmood-street ; Johnson, H. L., Leek; 
Root, G. W., Hartford, U.8.; Watson, W. W., Glasgow; 
Williams, F. E., Swansea. 

90/.—Cheetham, J., Chadderton; Dunstan, J., St. 
Columb; Foster, R., Kilmarnock; Goni-y-Plon, Justo, 
Frontera; Johnson, J. E., Cambridge; Longfield, Mre., 
Cloyne; Loveridge, 8., Wolverhampton; Rosling, J., 
Reigate ; Simonds, H. A., Reading; Pooles, H. A., St, 
Swithin’s-lane; Treweeke, W., Brenge, Cornwall ; Wilshin, 
J., Southgate, 

251.— Benzie, J., Cranbrook; Bridgwood, Captain, 
Longton ; Chesterman, S., Banbury; Pisher, W., Kadina, 
Australia; Foster, Rev. J., Foxearth; George, Mme. E., 
Dunedin, N.Z.; James, F., Hampton-park, Bristol ; 
Holden, J. P., Manehester; Laurilliard, i G., Halifax, 
N.8,; Locke, Rev. C., Myddelton-square; Morris, Mrs. 
J., Sandgate; Northcote, 8., St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
Oding, C. F., Ripon; Owen, J. 8., Dursley; Page, J., 
jun., Hobart Town; Pike, , J., North Audley-street ; 
Richardson, E., Wapping; Sharpe, W., Workhouse, 
Birmingham ; Twiss, Kobert, Sloane-street, W. ; Wright, 


.» Leeds, 
201,— Alkin, R. L., Hartshill ; Billiter, R. H., Barcombe, 
wes; Blackmore, H., Brook-street, W,; Cole, J, H., 
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Sydenham; Dakin, Mr. Alderman, Hornsey; Edwards, | J., Caversham-road, N.W.; Ledbetter, W. A., Melton i : s 
F. Great Marlborough-street ; Harris, G., Gower-street ;| Mowbray; Legge, Rev. J. W., Aberdeen; Manning, mera there is & special seaveyaues = ee 
Harrison, J., Lincoln; Hodge, H. E., Gewler, South|T. E., Brattan-Clovelly; MeHitchin, M. W., New. | %°™4ng ancient Roman chariots; the entries of 
dpcelio, nag a, Se Renin Teens * L, seatio-09- 3¥09 | Rtas se Montaro, Adelaide; | the north; the chares of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
anganul, New Zealand; Leibran . Cape Town; acha, J. H., Lower Tulse-hill; Maud, E. Leeds; i 
McBean, A. H., Leghorn; Mills, D., Cape Town; Rey. | Mills, B. ‘Trafalgar-road, 8.E.; Morgan, 'D., Merthyr ome 7 yee © wuek that town eo county teed 
nolds, J. W., Gloucester-street; Robb, K., Brixton Hill; | Tydfil; Munday, D., Adelaide; Murch, W., Bernard- |J7S¢ Tisen to sufficient importance to be entitled to 
Smith, J. F., North End, Fulham; Sutcliffe, Mrs. H.,| street, W.C.; Murray, —, Ayr, N.B.; Nauson, J. Hack- | ® quarterof distinguished traitors as a pendant to 
Manchester; Tandy, T. Ely-place; Tomlinson, J., jun,, | ney; Nicholson, R., Maidenhead; Nightingale, 8., King- | its chief gate; the Venetian-like alleys of the 
Great Yarmouth. ston, 8.W.; Oliver, G., West Bromwich; Parker, F., south, which J h traffic loud h om 
16/.—Bright, A. §., Brighton; Fergusson, L., Santa| Liverpool; Parr, G., St. Helen’s; Perry, Mise, Broms- » were OSEO BO Wale lOnder than te 
Masthe, Sang, " Gown abot Gros: se Sotee- yon -_—~ soeepes ey Phillips, J., M.D., oe and shuffle of human feet and buzz of 
ale ; Hodgson, J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Hodgson, R., | Jamaica; Rae, H., Liverpool; Roberts, C., St. John’s-| human voices, are i int. Then th 
Devonshire-st., W.; Hugesdon, C., Deptford; McKelvie, | wood-park; Sargood, F. J. Moorgate-street-buildings ; had garths noskes mies * veg me eden 
D. B., Greenock ; McLeod, W., Asylam, Chelsea; Mills, | Sealy, H., Stanhope-street, N.W.; Sherp, Rev. J. W., ’ Drewes Agere, cee bene 
G., 5t. George’s-terrace, Regent’s-park ; Nicholson, Jas,, | Moreton-in-Marsh; Shepherd, M., Upper Tulse-hill; cotes, gates, lanes, arbours, stairs, &c., besides 
Bout Sel 8; Oldrey, Rt mouth ; Parsons, J. G., bo ne Le yg ena oan W.; Pie, al 8., Barba- | our modern rents, yards, squares, follies, and in- 
reat wren a BAe I Id Brosd-street ; Rey, B., | does; Tayloe, T.. Laurence Poontney-hill; Thornton, E.M.,|termimable streets, roads, crescents, terraces, 


” 
Coleman-street, £.C. ; hardson, J., Lisburn; Rumbold, | Brook-street, E.C.; Tomlinson, > em ington ; a. : 
: : 4 zion "Watkin ne St. ae. and places. It is like dreaming of sunshine to 














a4 H. E. W., Bond-street; Smith, Mrs, F., Tasmania; | Walton, J., Ce . 
e4 Da ree ae Grinstead wae, A., Windsor. Weaver, W. G., Hobart Town; Wilson, R., Derby. turn over, in one’s remembrance, the" quaint pic- 
.— Allison, W. Austinfriars ; Brundritt, W. W., Run- turesqne names of such old places. This row of 
; corn; Croxford, ©., Brentford ; Dottridge, J., New Cross ; mater ss- ore * 

" Glynne, Rev. H. Hawarden ; ere M., Torring- h shadowy sombre houses, rising Vy enice-like out ol 
ton-square; Hindley, F., 134, Oxford-street; Holmes, water, is Delf-street. It is in one of the Cinque 





Joseph, Leeds; Hughes, John, Camberwell; Lewis, B., + ports. Just in the ition occupied by areas in 
sr w | “Stocehba Belton ee OF Ee ea London streets, meh scores we last saw %t, a deep 
Pringle, C. W., Woolwich Dock ana ~~ wv. oh, Tre naming of London streets has often been canal-like cutting, over which were thrown the 
Old Broad street; Reay, H., 2nd Life Guards ; Schmizt, | a matter of complaint, and a few feeble mea-;| wide slabs which formed the approaches to the 
ae er ihe te Hampstead-road; | sures have been taken to improve matters,|doors. The water in it was called the Dell 
Entitled to a Bronze Statuette of the “ Queen on Horse- involving, nevertheless, troublesome alterations | water, and was the common water supply of the 
back.””—Muller, H. A., Celeutta, = ,, | to title deeds; but till builders are awakened to | neighbourhood. (Delf or delfe is an old word 
paititied to a Bronze Statuette, “ A Youth at a Stream.”— | 4 recognition of the perplexities they are per- signifying a mine or quarry, or vein under- 
Entitled to a Marble Bust of “‘ Hebe.” —Chapman, C., 6, petuating, we shall probably have the mystifica- | ground, from the Saxon delwan, to dig). This 
tion continued. Perhaps enough has been said | wide street of low stone houses, rising steeply 


Pump-court, Temple. 

a eel 2 bn sg cme jg oe about the extent of the existing evil; but a word | up from a large pebble-paved market square, 

} Witten-piace, Cheviten, Mrs.’ North Brixton ; Clark, J. lin season may diminish the extension of the | with the mark of the bull’s ring still in the 

E. o. Vocation Sevgpod, Dive, R., jun., Tdageins nuisance with which we are threatened on all | centre of it, till the houses are supplanted by a 

idwards, W., 32, Great Sutton-street; Hercy, John, | sides. jagged basaltic rock, higher than any of them, 

rate saetuas’ Menta gp ty cee dy Beginning with Adam and Eve and ending | crowned with trees, whose branches sweep to 
; | with Queen Victoria, there can be no real need | and fro high above their chimney-tops, and the 


Pearce, J. R., 77, Cornhill; Powell, C., Tyer’s-terrace, 
Vauxhall; Robson, J., jun., Pontefract; Ross, H., Fur- | for the endless repetitions with which London is | road strikes across 12 miles of bleak, black, and 


Me | ay omy saith, G,. Wengtncl Pon techn’ made more labyrinthical than it is. Seeing that | brown moorland, is Clayport. There is water 
Taylor, J., jun., Cleckheaton; Wilmot, H. W., Ball’s| there was an Adam-and-Eve-court why could !running down this street too, but it is in a 
eo htce*Cesidend Parke" a | not the builder of Adam-and-Eve-yard call his | shallow channel, stained rust colour with the 
dx Addelins Diets dan Soden Bank, Adelaide | investment after Cain and Abel, or the good |iron it contains. About a third of the way up 
Barnby, George, Malwn; Barwick, B. W., Keighley; | Seth, instead of confusing the posterity of our | the height of this street, stood one of the old 
bed 1, demi yg af hard pee 4, Da | first father and mother for as many generations as | towers of the town, and from either side of the 
7 v- +3 bh ’ ” ise- ; ; ; | 
h Longfield, 11 wa he "Cavell, E. 8.10, Hilidrop. | brick and mortar will hold together? But there | Spot now depart narrow roadways, that occupy 
road, N.; Chaysnan, Mrs. I., Tachbrook-street ; Clapham, | i8 a deep groove-like working in men’s minds in ' the sites of the corresponding parts of the town 
a; gag i a J. A., Halifax, Nova Scotia; all matters relating to street nomenclature that | wall. From the top of this Clayport yon can see 
Cratch, Aang a 8. kon Stet, ee a ce | Prevents any such range of idea. Although her | the ocean and the Cheviots, with the intervening 
Davis, A., 60, Hounsditch ; De Castro, P., Vigo; Dixon, Majesty is named Alexandrina as well as Vic-| castles and hunting-grounds of the ancient 
Edy Paabet a: en A es tae rage — = | toria, between fifty and sixty streets and public Percies. But why Clayport? Claye, in old 
ord-terrace, siington ; e, . 49 ew 5 ry } ¢ 
Eynaud, W. 8., Melts; Fearie, Mrs., Bloomfield 4 places were named after the latter appellation Norman French, meant a hurdle of rods wattled 
8.W.; Florence, Mrs., Christchurch-road; Foster, Col., | 8000 after her accession, and not one after the together. In Medieval fortification Clayes were 
Grier s Se. is re Ja, Sees 4 A F., | former. In 1858, there was not a single group wattles made of strong stakes interwoven with 
‘ord; Gale, H.L., ta; George, J. W. 8, Dews- i isti i i 
hazy ; Gibesn, J.,Chaphams Gitney, Mice M.A., Brighton, | of houses of any kind distinguished by a OO a phn = a to a oo 
Goodfellow, Gen., St, Stephen’s-crescent; Grant, John, | Prefix Alexandrina. We repeat that, supposing | with earth heaped over them. Probably this 
76, Cornhill; Green, Rev. 8., Port Adelaide; Greenaway, | we were limited in our choice for names of | gate was defended by some such outwork in old 
> ai ho ae Rew en ; | streets to those of individuals, we need have no! times, and hence the name. Whence, though, 
Upper Norwood; Harvey, M. Walsall ; "Heyoraft, fo such sameness. In reality we have no limita-| the term “Seal” for one of the public ways in 
Doptieed Hendry, J., 78, Warwick-square ; Hepburn, | tion we can urge as an excuse for it. |Hexham? Can it be a corruption of “ Ciel” 
. ” es ge Ry a ay Mrs., mie mre wis, Distinctive names are retained in the memory | (Heaven), as has been lately suggested? There 
Censtentingnles peer pom ~“hetaen a |So much more easily than those having a re-| are departures from the meaning of terms quite 
Rugby ; James, A., Westbourne-gardens; Johnson, M. J... semblance or sound in common, that it is a/as startling close at hand. Every mews is a 
| sale ma Seg vf . E., 8t. John, North | matter of surprise they are not fixed upon, were | misnomer growing out of the circumstance that 
Capt. H, B,, Guards? Clubs Latkin. T. ag ed it but for this reason. How many juveniles | the place where the royal hawks were once kept 
Trent ; Liddell, J., 11, Colchester-street, S.W.; Lingard, | Would remember the exact limit or extent of the | was tarned into the royal stables. 
CE a bg age McCausland, Colonel, Colchester; | Great Fire of London were it not that their It is said that the word “chare” is inex- 
aie pod os nh ee 1 a Mock G, | memories are assisted by we startling names | plicable. Saxon scholars have suggested, cerre 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; Monteiro, Mrs., 39, Sussex-street; | Pudding-lane and Pie-corner? But our fore-! diverticulum, the turning or bending of a way 
a. E., ea oa ve, a fathers, generally, were not to blame so much as at its starting-point. But there appear to be 
. H., Birmingham ; Overbury, J. W., 33, Hig ury-place ; | ¢ : : * : “a a 
Owen, T., Merthyr Tydfil; Paterson, Capt, d., Caleutta, | we moderns and our immediate predecessors in two possible roots seca ee a to be the 
Pearse, W. H., Flora-place, Plymouth ; Pearson, J., Hol- this matter. They certainly repeated popnlar | true one than this. To chare in old times meant 
pook ; Nye R. - em get a G. W. R.,| names in many instances, and in most towns| to execute small jobs. Hence our word “char- 
asing «street; Powell, Hugh, 170, Euston-road; Put- : . » 4 ; 
nam, G., 22, Leadenhall-etreet; Rabau, R. B., Shirehamp. | &2¥° the leading streets the same appellations as bot os A a was . — se = — 
ton, Bristol; Reading, E., Rock-place, Warwick; Roberts, | those by which similar thoroughfares were dis- such asa narrow alley would be in contrast with a 
et oe Ee Nae nee tee Winchmore-hill ; | tinguished in other places; but they were guilt-| street. Add to this, that their dimensions made 
ifferth, C. B., Lichfield ; Sewell, C., High-street, Barnes; | Jess of the folly of ringing the changes upon one| them passable to no vehicle wider than the 
8 ich ; i shane : Po 
Reeston the. 5 ha my ‘Avatralia; Smiles, Wem. idea to the extent common with us. Doubtless | charr, or chariot, still used in Yarmouth, and we 
Bedford-square ; Smith, W., Stockport ; Stevens, R. C.| they had their High-street in a thousand towns, | seem to have made a home-thrust. In the south 
ge wee ye: , Seeren, J pee, Cheadle ; Sutton, | but they were innocent of Upper High-street, | midland countiesthe words “charr” and “charks” 
Taylor, oe Y.. Walthamstow ; a Jan Benton Lower High-street, New High-street, Old High-| were applied to pitcoal charred, as charcoal is 
ham ; Thompson, J, T., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Todd, H., | street, High-street North, South, East, and West, | now to burnt wood; and taking into considera- 
ge at =e a oy tg i en High-crescent, High-place, High-terrace, High-| tion the early coal trade at Newcastle, coke, or 
s\W.; Wethrell, 8. J, B ae, © nited States; W oy square, with their several Upper, Lower, New, Old, | its transit, or its workers, may have given rise to 
J. W., Chelmsford ; Wright, J., Birmingham, North, South, East, and West variations, laby.|the term “chare.” The Northumbrians rejoice 
efon t! te Bust of H-B-H. the Prince of Wule. | rinthically spread over the same neighbourhood. | over the puzzle. They have an old story to the 
ams, 8., Ware; m, J. H., Capel-court, E.C.; Sab Sanaa i in acrimine 3) 
Athine, J.” Now York; Atkioven, 'T. EK Keedel; Bab, | Moreover, they had plenty of distinctive terms | effect that one of the witnesses in . criminal case 
bage, O. A., Adelaide; Baker, L. J., Stock Exchange; | for other parts of their towns that were poetical, | at the assizes swore that he saw three men come 
a rrenes oa ; Bayley, H. = ee descriptive, and appropriate, which we do not| out of the foot of a chare. The Judge exclaimed 
eaumont, Dr. T., Knaresborough ; Best, J. T., Redhill ; | .« : ° . : wa . 
Blackmur, W. B., Greenwich; Hoger, Miss, Stonehouse ; | *1™ at rivaling. In the neighbourhood of | that he must be. insane, and ae the jury 
% ; Bond, J., Preston; Brundrit, J., Runcorn; Campbell, abbeys, for instance, we find very suggestive not to take his evidence into consic eration. But 
"9 J., Queensland ; Carter, W. J., Barnsley; Caswell, 8.,| names still in use; along the banks of rivers, up| the foreman of the jury smilingly declared that 
age nt io aay F., — Fad: — steep hill-sides cut out in stairs, down sloping | he was quite sound im his mind, and his meaning 
bett, Rev. A., Morket Seemtahs Cowlishaw, W.P, — vistas melting in landscape, through mellow quite clear. Pudding-chare appears an odd 
terbury, New Zealand; Drew, Mrs., Probus, Truro; | gateways striding old roads, we come upon names | combination; but is easily explained, pudding 
ante Ma eee a eon ee ie } | not reproduced since the days of the Canterbury | being the old word for tripe, and for a mixture 
Fuller, J.,.Maidenhead ; Gellatley, oa Geelong; p onrea pilgrims. And if each town had a thoroughfare | of barley and pig, much relished still in = 
B., James-street, Adelphi; Greatbatch, W., Longton; | named after some similar thoroughfare in other| north, got up in the same form as the sausage. 
Sot e's of Hale, B., Tunbridge Wells ; | towns, it had also, in many cases, special terms | As the preparation of these comestibles is a dis- 
y wee ae tees see a Re my Ros of its own for minor ways. The Yarmouth Rows | tinct art, the early professors of oesreane oe 
New Brunswick; Horton, J., Kingston, Jamaica ; Howard, | converging from the Dutch quay, with its scanty | gave name to the lanes in which they carriec 
SF 0., sthaeen ata Hutton, we —— a intermittent fringe of trees and masts in stiff} it on. . : 
; erwick, J., Princes-street, ; am, S., i i 3e88 
Wellington-street, Leeds; Keats, J. T., Gawler Town, contrast, and other parts of the town, to the Nearly we, be we >. se a etna 
South America ; Kingsmill, T., Trinity-terrace, 8.; Lacy, | Market-place, to suit the narrow dimensions of localities endowed with names indicative of their 
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occupation by groups of people following one 
trade, just as the Jews gave name to Old Jewry 
and the Lombards to Lombard-street. In Lon- 
don especially we have Skinner-street, Weavers’ - 
lane, Shoe-lane, Sadlers’-place, Ropemakers’- 
fields, Printing-house-square, Pottersfields, Poul- 
try, Mercers’-place, Goldsmiths’-row, Glasshouse- 
yard, Clothfair, Bowyer’s-yard, and many other 
places named after trades. The Danes have 
named one quarter of Copenhagen after beasts 
and plants, having a Hedgehog-street, Unicorn- 
street, Elk-street, &c., intersected by others 
bearing the floral designations of Heartsease, 
Tulip, Mint, &c. Londoners, however, have 
exhibited but a morbid zoological taste, con- 
fining themselves to White Lions, White Harts, 
Bleeding Harts, Red Bulls, Red Lions, varied 
only by Green Men and the equally rare Pho- 
nix. But they have not been without their 
unaccountable and frivolous eccentricities, as 
witness Threadneedle-street, Duck’s-foot-lane, 
Horse-ly-down-lane, Pewter-Platter-yard, Pickle- 
Herring Wharf, Wardrobe-place, Seven Sisters- 
road, Whalebone-court, World’s End, Sermon- 
lane, Manifold-place, and a score or more of 
other queerly-named places. The Portuguese 
take the lead, perhaps, of all Europeans in odd 
street names, having a Kill- horses-street (Rua 
Matacavallos), a Break-bones-street (Rua Que- 
braossos), a Bread-and-Butter-street (Rua do 
Pas e Mantega), culminating in a Devi’s-street. 
The Rue de Boue (Mud-street), of Poitiers, 
might be truthfully repeated in many places ; 
but the Rue Raison-partout (Reason-everywhere- 
street), of the same French town, could not be 
appropriately accepted so frequently. The 
A. B. C.-street of Hamburg, though distinctive, 
is not agreeably suggestive, nor scarcely instruc- 
tively so, being as elementary as the First-street, 
Second-street, Third-street, Fourth-street, &c., 
of our Transatlantic cousins. 

Returning to London. We may still trace 
Plantagenet London as well as Tudor London, 
by the street names. Then, inclosing these 
comes Stuart London, with its Whitehall, Hyde 
Park, Pall-mall, James-street, Charles-street, 
Buckingham-street, Gwynne-street, Anne-street, 
and more modern streets, named after its cele- 
brities, Milton, Addison, Harley. Inlaid with 
portions of this, and stretching beyond, is Han- 
overian London. Here we have fifty acceptations 
of the idea of complimenting the Brunswick 
line by calling streets after the name of that 
royal house, crossed by twenty-three suspicions 
that Hanover is more euphonical. Who does 
not recognise Germany in London in such street 
architecture of which white and ruddy Marl- 
borough House is a specimen? George III.’s 
long reign has left lasting marks on London 
street nomenclature. Count the numerous 
George-streets and Charlotte-streets. There are 
no less than seventy-eight adoptions of the title 
of Gloucester. The royal dukes of Kent, Cam- 
bridge, York, Clarence, and Cumberland are 
also well represented. The regent and his 
regency are particularly distinguished in his own 
name as well as in that of his queen and pavilion. 
Pitt, as well as Chatham and Fox, painted on 
street corners, remind us of the same times. In 
all London there is only one place, a wharf, 
named after Napoleon. There are fifty-five 
repetitions of Wellington, and twenty of Water- 
loo. Popular hero as Nelson was, his name is 
recorded but thirteen times. 

Although we have Alpha-road and Omega- 
place, the heathen deities have not found much 
favour on the banks of the Thames. Apollo, 
Diana, Hercnles, and Minerva, although repre- 
sented, are quite overpowered in the preference 
given to Medieval saints. Even Britannia, 
Caledonia, and Hibernia make no great show. 
The four Evangelists are, however, popular pre- 
fixes. Thirty-three different saints are made 
sponsors for hundreds of streets; and we have 
rows of houses c: led after Baalzephon, Hephzi- 
bah, Jireh, serving as foils to the more attractive 
sounds and ideas, Angel, Paradise, Salutation, 
Holywell, Magdalen, Jacob’s Well, &c. As we 
have Trinity-street, so we have Unity-place and 
Unity Bridge. We have, likewise, plenty of 
Cross streets, and a Crucifix-lane. Out of the 
ten thousand and more streets in this great 
metropolis, is it not curious that there is not one 
named after that in which Saul of Tarsus dwelt 
in Damascus, mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, “ Arise, and go into the street which 
is called Straight?” And, again, is it not also 
curious that out of the ninety instances in which 
streets are mentioned in the Scriptures, this is 
the ouly one which is named ? 

Reminding us of the pleasant landscapes 





shown on Elizabethan maps as surrounding 
London in Tudor days, are such names to streets 
as Hawthorndean, Hayfield, Ivy-lane, Hedge- 
row, Lavender-hill, the six Love-lanes, Orchard- 
street, Sweet-apple-court, &c. We look at such 
places in the same breathless, almost incre- 
dulous, way in which our grandchildren will 
regard Primrose-hill, or as that in which our 
grandfathers must have surveyed the rapidly 
disappearing traces of favourite wells, fairs, 
markets, and other once extra-mural attrac- 
tions. It would be well if such truly plea- 
surable associations of idea and identity were 
borne in mind by the builders of the present 
great extension of this vast city. 

Street-namers would do well, too, to remember 
that there are other ways of keeping public 
benefactors in grateful remembrance, besides 
giving them a grave in Westminster Abbey, or a 
monument. This has been urged so often that 
it seems almost childish to allude to it as a sug- 
gestion. But, where is Cobden-street ? Which is 
the way to Palmerston-street ? In what direction 
lies Stephenson-road? Where is Peabody-street 
to be? Is the popular esteem for any modern 
artist or littératewr impressed upon the surface 
of things metropolitan? In fine, do the people 
make use of this people’s power of conferring 
distinction or indicating approval? Are Belsize, 
Kilburn, Hampstead, South Kensington, and 
that gourd-like neighbourhood between Notting- 
hill and Wormwood Scrubbs, any wiser in their 
choice of names than Tyburnia, Belgravia, and 
Westburnia were before them? Are the new 
districts in the east taking warning by the con- 
fusion engendered in the west? We much fear 
(excepting where controlled by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works) that they are perpetuating the 
upper, lower, old, new perplexities, complicated 
with reference to points of the compass,—an 
instrument, by the way, that not one person in ten 
thousand carries about him. If weathercocks, 
with their accompaniments, were part of the 
completeness of a street, this last distinction 
might be of some use under certain organised 
arrangement, but in their absence it is useless. 
There is a loving-kindness in shortening the toil 
and vexation of wayfarers. When this can be 
done in combination with a scheme for holding 
up to remembrance the names of those “who 
love their fellow men,’ as effectually as Ben 
Adhem’s “angel writing in a book of gold,” we 
can only account for the non-performance by 
concluding that the question has not been suffi- 
ciently advocated in the right quarters. We 
trust, therefore, that builders of new streets will 
give their future names due consideration. 





VENTILATION OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE appearance of another report on the 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament reminds 
us of an exclamation uttered by Lord Brougham 
many years ago during a debate on this subject 
in the House of Lords,—‘“I do not want expla- 
nation, I want air.” The document now before 
us has been drawn up by Dr. Percy, in accord- 
ance with a request from the First Commissioner 
of Works, that he would examine and “ report 
upon the warming, ventilating, and lighting of 
the Houses of Parliament.” 

Before considering the report in detail, it will 
perhaps be worth while to give a short sketch of 
the present system of warming and ventilating 
the Houses of Parliament. The plan of me- 
chanical propulsion by fans has long since been 
abandoned, and the air is now put in motion by 
heat, precisely as in most of our collieries. 
There are two great upcast shafts, namely, one 
of the turrets of the Victoria tower and the clock 
tower, and seven other smaller shafts. In the 
first two there are coke fires for the sole purpose 
of causing an upward current of air, but in the 
others the ascent of the air was effected by the 
smoke-fiues, which terminated in these shafts. 
Recently, however, coke fires have been added 
to some of them, the ascensional power not 
having been found sufficient. “The upcast 
shafts now in operation at the Houses of Par- 
liament would far more than suffice to ventilate 
buildings covering a much larger area, if suit- 
able communications existed between them and 
all the rooms and passages, which, unfortunately, 
is not the case.” 

Noble lords and honourable members do not 
seem to have much to complain of under the 
present arrangements, whatever might have 
been the case in the early days of the new house, 





when Dr. Reid’s system was in full force. As 
Dr. Percy remarks at the outset of his report, 
“ it is not reasonable to expect that in any con. 
siderable assembly of men there should be uni. 
formity in bodily conditions, and, consequently, 
agreement as to what is the most comfortable tem. 

ure. If specific proof were needed in support 
of this conclusion, it might be supplied from the 
record of complaints concerning temperature 
from members of the House of Commons, 
While in some instances such complaints may 
have been well founded, it is certain that in 
other instances they resulted from the special 
bodily conditions of individuals. It has occurred 
that complaints have proceeded simultaneously 
from two members sitting side by side, or close 
to each other, one complaining that the tempera- 
ture was uncomfortably low, and the other that 
it was uncomfortably high. It is easily under. 
stood that a degree of warmth which would be 
pronounced “comfortable” by some of our 
Scottish friends, would be unbearable by a hot- 
blooded and enthusiastic Irish member. We are 
not all of the compliant nature of the courtier 
Osric, who was ready to find it “ indifferently 
cold,” or “very sultry,” at the bidding of 
Hamlet. 

Dr. Percy disposes of many complaints as to 
insufficient ventilation in a similar manner, He 
points out that from our childhood we have been 
accustomed to associate the idea of ventilation 
with open windows, and rightly so, as far as 
ordinary dwelling-houses are concerned ; “ that 
we can hardly believe there can be efficient ven- 
tilation during summer in any apartment with 
closed windows, even though it may be proved 
that much more air passes through when the 
windows are shut than when they are open.” 
The former is in fact the case in the House of 
Commons, as has been repeatedly proved by 
experiment. When the windows are opened, 
the quantity of air which passes through the 
House is diminished, and the temperature rises 
in a few minutes afterwards. A moment’s con- 
sideration will, we think, convince most of us 
that ventilation, in popular language, means 
open doors and windows, and, in consequence, & 
disagreeable draught. Unless we sce the venti- 
lation, so to speak, we are, as a rule, unwilling 
to believe that it really exists. We prefer to 
walk by sight rather than by faith. : 

With reference to the quantity of air required 
for each person, Dr. Percy states that at least 
1,600 cubic feet per hour are n ; but, 
at the same time, says that the best authorities 
on ventilation agree that it is desirable to 
supply about 2,000 ft. per hour to each in- 
dividual. ‘“ Dr. Reid regarded 10 cubic feet per 
minute as generally sufficient, but occasionally 
supplied 60 cubic feet per minute.” Let the 
results of calculation or of practical experiment 
be what they may, this much is certain, that so 
long as any sensible odour is produced in a room 
by emanations from the occupants, the ventila- 
tion of that room must be considered imperfect. 
These emanations, which may in some sense 
be regarded as the products of the respiratory 
process of the skin, are too subtle for the most 
refined methods of analysis. They may be 
detected, it is true, by chemical tests, and their 
presence is instantly rendered manifest to our 
sense of smell. Onthe other hand, the quantity 
of carbonic acid given off by each person may 
be calculated with comparative accuracy. During 
the last Session of Parliament and the recess 
numerous experiments haye been made with the 
view to determine the quantity of air passed 
through the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. It is satisfactory to know that it has 
generally exceeded the proportion declared by 
the best authorities to be amply sufficient. On 
the night of the 12th of March, when leave was 
given to bring in the Reform Bill, about 1,500,000, 
cubic feet, or between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
gallons, of air passed through the House of 
Commons every hour. 

The source of this air-supply is evidently a 
question of some importance, and Dr. Percy 
states that one of the inlets to the Commons is 
close to the entrance to the ladies’ gallery, 
where carriages sometimes wait for a consider- 
able time, and that, if any horse-dung happen to 
fall there, the air entering is instantly infected. 
If a person, while smoking, merely walks through 
the Commons’ Court, in a few seconds a distinct 
odour of tobacco-smoke will be perceived, espe- 
cially near the Speaker’s chair. Some of the 
“fresh” air which supplied the Speaker’s house 
passed over two urinals. 

We were much surprised to learn that there 
are no trustworthy plans of the arrangements 
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for warming and ventilating the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Dr. Percy says, “There are many 
hundreds of air-courses under as well as above 
ground,—beneath floors, in walls, over ceilings, 
and in roofs; some for supplying cold air, others 
for supplying warm air, and others, again, for 
carrying off vitiated air ; there are air-valves in 
every part of the building; there are enormous 
smoke-flues running horizontally within and im- 
mediately under the roofs, with hundreds of 
chimneys in communication; there are, it is 
asserted, steam-pipes, of which the aggregate 
length is about fifteen miles, and about 1,200 
stop-cocks and valves connected with these 
pipes; and there is a multitude of holes and 
crannies as intricate and tortuous as the wind- 
ings of a rabbit-warren. It is not possible that 
any man should accurately remember these de- 
tails, even if he had seen every stone and brick 
laid; and, in the absence of plans, occasional 
blundering will be inevitable.” This evil will, 
however, soon be remedied, since a draughtsman 
and two assistants have been engaged for several 
months in exploring and mapping the air- 
passages. It seems singular that the plan 
should be made from the apparatus, instead 
of the apparatus being laid down accord- 
ing to the plan. This is, we suppose, to be 
explained by the fact that it has been found neces- 
sary to depart from the original design in so 
many instances, that the labour of keeping a 
faithful record of the alterations became too 
great. In the course of the explorations now 
going on much has been discovered which was 
previously unknown to the department. Dupli- 
cate plans will be deposited at the Office of 
Works for fature reference. 

The highly dangerous condition of the House 
of Commons roof, which was exposed to great 
risk of fire from the heat caused by the quantity 
of gas consumed, has been remedied. A mass 
of superfluous and easily inflammable deal tim- 
ber has been removed, and where necessary sheet- 
iron has been substituted; but the general sys- 
tem of ventilation remains unchanged. The 
old state of things is described by Dr. Percy as 
follows :—“ In the chamber above the ceiling of 
the House of Commons about 1,000 ft. of gas are 
consumed every hour during the evening sit- 
tings; and the products of combustion, after 
having passed through a series of vertical sheet- 
iron pipes into two large horizontal sheet-iron 
pipes, escaped from the latter at a comparatively 
high temperature, and came immediately into 
contact with light, easily inflammable flaps and 
doors of deal. . . . In the centre, from one end 
to the other, immediately over the lights, was a 
wooden gangway.” The late Mr. Braidwood 
was, we believe, the first to point out the 
extreme danger of allowing wood to remain 
exposed even to temperature far short of 
that generally necessary for its ignition. In his 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Lords he stated that, by long exposure to heat, 
not much exceeding that of boiling water, tim- 
ber is brought into such a condition that some- 
thing like spontaneous combustion takes place, 
and that the time might be eight or ten years. 
General Morin also points out the danger from 
the same cause. It is difficult to account for the 
fact, which seems, however, to be sufficiently well 
established. The “ spontaneous combustion” 
theory is hardly sufficient, and it may perhaps be 
worth while to consider the question a little 
more closely. In the first place, it must be borne 
in mind that combustion is nothing more than 
an exceedingly violent chemical combination. 
Whenever the conditions necessary for this com- 
bination are fulfilled combustion takes place. In 
the strict sense of the word, therefore, no com- 
‘bustion can be properly called spontaneous. 
Several cases are on record in which heaps of 
oily cotton waste or greasy rags have taken fire. 
This has been caused by the rapid oxidization of 
the oil, which, having been absorbed by the rags, 
was exposed in a finely divided state to the 
action of the air. The “spontaneous” combus- 
tion of wood above referred to must obviously be 
explained according to some other theory. 

The report next considers, at some length, the 
ventilation of the committee rooms, which in 
some cases appears to be very bad. In the 
Commons, the rooms 20 to 26 are unprovided 
with any special provision for a supply of fresh 
air from below, it having been originally in- 
tended to introduce fresh air at one part of the 
ceiling and to extract the vitiated air from ano- 
ther part; but the result was a failure. One 
day during last session there were 164 persons 
crowded into the space between the barrier and 
the wail in No. 23 room, and the standing-room 


for each amounted only to 1:57 superficial feet, 
while the number of cubic feet to each person 
was only 48. ‘“ With such crowding as this,” 
says Dr. Percy, “the existing arrangements 
render the task of ventilating the room as hope- 
less as it would be to endeavour to ventilate a 
cask of red herrings.” 

It will probably be recollected that some little 
uneasiness was created last session by a report 
that steam boilers were placed immediately under 
each House of Parliament, and that the boilers 
were, moreover, in a very dangerous condition. 
The rumour proved to be incorrect, both in 
regard to the position and the state of the 
boilers ; but, to remove every possible cause of 
alarm, they have now been placed under the 
inspection of the Manchester Association for the 
Prevention of Steam Boiler Explosions. 

The gas consumed at the Houses of Parliament 
is supplied through a special main by the 
Chartered Gas Company, and, with a small 
exception, is of 20-candle illuminating power. 
The price charged is six shillings per 1,000 cubic 
feet. During the year ending January 9 last, 
the gas-bill amounted to 3,5051., a sum which at 
first sight looks enormous. The illumination of 
the clock dials costs 2501. per annum, and whilst 
the House of Peers is lighted for 311. 10s., the 
darkness of the House of Commons can only be 
dispelled by an expenditure of 1671, 8s. We do 
not wish to be thought mean, but we should like 
to know whether the expenditure under the 
following heads is not a little extravagant :— 


Peers’ librarian’s residence ............ £64 10s. 
* aa pe ea 192 6 
Commons’,, residence ............ 67 4 
2 %” cooking apparatus 65 14 
Clerk of House’s residence..............+ 163 4 


It will be noticed that the peers’ librarian 
burns almost exactly three times as much gas in 
his kitchen as he does in the other part of his 
residence. Perhaps, however, the whole of the 
cooking for the House of Peers is done there. 
But the Commons’ librarian appears to use gas 
to the extent of 651. 14s. for his own private 
purposes, since we find that a separate charge of 
2961. 8s. 7d. is made for the Commons’ kitchen. 

A dangerous accident occurred, in October 
last, in the residence of the librarian of the 
House of Lords, owing to the fracture of a cast- 
iron gas main, which passed through the wall in 
the basement without any play. This being the 
third accident of the same kind, it was con- 
sidered high time that “something should be 
done.” Every main has now sufficient play 
where it passes through a wall, so as to provide 
against fracture by any slight settlement of the 
foundation. It appears, as in the case of the 
warming and ventilating arrangements, that 
there are no plans in existence of the distribu- 
tion of the gas mains in the various courtyards, 
so that much time and labour has been expended 
in the exploration. 








CONDITION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
NATIONAL ARMOURY IN THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


Recent public observations on the manage- 
ment and uses of our museums, and the apparent 
probability that some Parliamentary inquiry will 
be shortly made in that direction, lead us to 
think that the publication at this time of the 
following statement respecting the National 
Armoury in the Tower of London may be useful 
and lead to good results. It was drawn up at 
the request of a late member of the Govern- 
ment by one who, it will be admitted, is well 
qualified to speak, and has a right to be heard on 
the subject. It so fully agrees with what we 
have advanced and urged from time to time in 
these pages, that it is scarcely necessary for us 
to say we fully concur in the prayer of the 
memorial :— 

In obedience to your direction I have the 
honour to submit to you a statement, as brief as 
I can make it, of the late and present state of 
the Tower Amoury, accompanied by such sug- 
gestions as you have kindly requested me to 
offer for its improvement and conservation. 

In the year 1825, Dr. Samuel Rush Meyrick 
received the Royal commands to re-arrange the 
Horse and Spanish Armouries, as they were then 
called; but instead of that learned antiquary 
being permitted to exercise his taste and 
knowledge to the extent he desired, he was 
hampered by instructions which greatly de- 
tracted from the value of his services, and 





compelled him to compromise with a system 


which should have been utterly destroyed. He 
was allowed to place the principal equestrian 
fignres in chronological order, and to do away 
with the gross absurdity of exhibiting a suit of 
the reign of Elizabeth as one that belonged to 
William the Conqueror; but, at the same time 
that he demolished “the line of kings,” he was 
ordered to appropriate every suit to some great 
personage of the period to which it belonged, 
distinguishing the few that could actually be 
identified by stars upon the flags above them, 
This childish “make-believe” arrangement exists 
to this day, and so little care is taken to preserve 
the modicum of truth contained in it, that on my 
recent visit the card that indicated the suit which 
undoubtedly belonged to Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, was hanging at the nose of a horse 
placed five or six below the one it should have 
been attached to. Dr. Meyrick having been 
knighted for his gratuitous services, and the fact 
of his having rearranged the collection honour- 
ably recorded in gilt letters upon a board placed 
in a conspicuous position in the Grand Armoury, 
the care and increase of it were confided to the 
chief store-keeper for the time being, whose 
qualifications for his important and responsible 
position did not include of necessity any know- 
ledge of ancient armour, and he was conse 
quently left to the tender mercies of dishonest 
dealers, or the discretion of casual advisers, 
The consequence has been, that although some 
valuable additions have been occasionally made, 
many palpable forgeries and clumsy casts have 
been purchased at large prices, whilst rare and 
genuine articles have been lightly rejected, and 
allowed to leave the country, or to pass into the 
hands of enlightened and liberal English col- 
lectors. I refrain from lengthening this paper 
by instancing facts, but am fully prepared to do 
so if desired. I can show, that valuable articles 
which had been sold or abstracted from the 
armoury, have been actually offered to the 
authorities, and rejected unrecognised by them ; 
while the presence at this moment of the rankest 
forgeries, some carefully preserved under glass, ig 
sufficiently notorious to antiquaries to substan- 
tiate my assertion, and spare me the pain of 
resorting to what might appear invidious per- 
sonality. It is quite enough for my present 
object that, there they are. On whose authority 
—by whose advice—they were purchased, and 
after public exposure in the newspapers, still exhi« 
bited,—is now a matter of secondary importance, 
No fault can be imputed to the purchasers 
beyond an error of jadgment ; the onus lies upon 
those who confided to them so peculiar and pre- 
cious a charge, without ascertaining or caring 
whether or not they possessed the necessary 
qualifications. The present state of the Tower 
Armoury I have no hesitation in describing as 
disgraceful to a country in which archzological 
science is so rapidly progressing. Independently 
of the exhibition of the forgeries alluded to, the 
most egregious blunders have been perpetrated, 
In the setting up of genuine suits, helmets, 
gauntlets, and other pieces are mismatched and 
incorrectly appropriated. With the exception of 
the central line of equestrian figures, there is 
scarcely an attempt at anything like chrono- 
logical arrangement; and on several of these, 
helmets are placed some fifty or sixty years 
earlier in date than the rest of the armour. The 
indiscriminate crowding of the glass cases with 
pieces of all periods and descriptions renders it 
next to impossible for the student to acquire 
information, or the visitor to be impressed with 
the real value and interest of the collection. 

I have, lastly, to offer my humble opinion as to 
the steps which should be taken for the correc- 
tion of these errors and the improvement of the 
collection. It will, I think, be conceded that 
both these objects are desirable, even in a pecu- 
niary point of view. 

The Armoury is shown to the public at six- 
pence per head, and between two and three 
thousand pounds have been annually received 
for admission. According to a printed return 
now before me, I find that in 1839-40, the num- 
ber of visitors amounted to 84,872, and the sum 
received to 2,1211. In 1840-41 the number of 
visitors was 95,231, and produce, 2,380/. These 
receipts are surely capable of being increased by 
imparting continually fresh interest to the exhi- 
bition,—by encouraging a taste for, and by 
disseminating a knowledge of, this branch of 
archwology. The Tower Armoury is the only 
collection of objects of art or antiquity at the head 
of which there is neither an artist nor an anti. 
quary! I therefore consider the appointment of 
a competent and permanent curator as a matter 





of paramount importance. The mere re-arrange- 
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ment, unaccompanied by continual supervision, 
would be useless, as experience has proved. 

In reply to your observation, Sir, respecting 
“ another purchasing power,” I took the liberty 
to remark, that the case of the Tower differed 
widely from that of the British Museum, to 
which the admission is gratuitous, and for the 
support of which a grant of money is annually 
voted by Parliament. 

The Tower Armoury is self-supporting. The 
money received for its exhibition renders it 
unnecessary to go to the House of Commons for 
assistance. The purchasing power already exists; 
it is the misapplication of it that calls for 
remedy. More than enough is taken annually 
for the payment of the requisite officers and 
attendants and the purchase of antiquities. The 
surplus is now transmitted to the Paymaster- 
General, I believe. I respectfully submit that 
every penny received from the public for ad- 
mission to the Armoury should be expended in 
#ts improvement and preservation. In calling 
your attention to these circumstances, Sir, I feel 
I am performing a duty to the public generally 
as well as to that literary and antiquarian por- 
tion of it of which I have been for upwards of 
forty years a humble but hard-working member. 

That it would be most gratifying to me to be 
selected to fill such an office as I have indicated 
I frankly admit ; but, with less hope of being be- 
lieved, I as unhesitatingly declare that I would | 
cheerfully resign any such pretension could I see 
the great object for which I am labouring likely 
to be carried out by a more competent person. 

J. R. Prancnt, Rouge Croix. 











THE MEDLAYVAL MUSEUM, FLORENCE.* | 


Tne chjects for sacred use contained in this | 
museum,—crucifixes, chalices, triptychs, reliqn- | 
aries, croziers, and vestments,—are so numerous, 
and of such value, both intrinsic and extrinsic, | 
as to afford amplest illustration of the infinences | 
of the Church upon art and industry. Traceable | 


_ im the character of many among these specimens, | 


we may observe the ascetic devoteeism of 
Byzantium, the rude but enthusiastic faith of | 
the Middle Ages, and the elegant sumptuous | 
piety of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, | 
represented by the costly altar-furniture from | 
the palatial chapels of the Medici’s grand dukes. | 
Though not placed with any regard to chrono- | 
logie order, it is in such classification that | 
curiosities like these should be considered, that | 
the study may prove instructive, otherwise we | 
may carry away but a vague recollection of a/| 
sort of fairy-land magnificence and gorgeous con- 
fasion. First, in order of date, must be signalized 
those strange productions that seem to lower the 
most awful and consecrated subject to a level with 
vulgar caricature ; the bronze crucifixes, marked 
as Byzantine, the figure in some instances 
crowned with a heavy fantastic diadem, and 
clad in a long tunic from the waist downwards,— 
this garb, in one example, coloured in blue 
enamel, ihe eyes in the same crucifix being 
formed of black gems, and the cross, on which 
this figure is chiselled in relief, instead of being 
in the round, supporting two others, smaller and 
in lower relief, probably meant for the Virgin 
and St. John, at the extremities of the arms. In 
each example the feet of the crucified are apart, 
fastened by two naile, as always found in the 
earliest treatment of the subject; and in one of 
these bronzes, evidently later, the iconoclast 
feeling is apparent in the figure being absolutely 
fiat, a mere ontline incised on the surface, with 
the mystic symbols of the evangelists in circlets 
at the cross’s extremities. The custode’s 

is that all these bronzes are of the twelfth cen- 
tury; but we should refer several to a much 
earlier date, calling to mind other specimens, 
very analogous in character, at the Vatican, 
which authorities assume to be of the ninth or 
tenth century. We knowthat the crucifix did not 
become a familiar rymbol in Christian worship 
till the seventh century; but that examples 
of its production appeared earlier; and it is 
probably to one of these bronzes that Piper 
refers (Mythol. der Christlichen Kunst) as the 
earliest example of the subject among art- 


works in this material extant at Florence, and | 


referrible to the fifth century. Next in order of 
date we may place the several specimens of 
enamel on bronze, figures of saints and the 
Virgin, in form of radiated discs or stars, that 
may have served either for wearing round the 





* See p. 207, ante, 





neck, like the blessed medals still in popular 
Italian use, or for the “pax,” to be handed 
round and kissed after the communion at high 
mass, the earliest known specimen of which is an 
ivory with reliefs, set in silver, of the eighth 
century, now at the church of Cividale in Friuli. 
And next may, perhaps, be dated the ivory dip- 
tychs and triptychs of the fifteenth century, one 
presenting, in tiny and over-crowded figures, 
the whole evangelic history from the Annun- 
ciation to the Crucifixion; another, the Cruci- 
fixion, with two groups of saints: as to the use 
of which objects, we may remember that 
authorities establish their introduction into a 
church at a period quite primitive, even in the 
second century ; and that they served originally 
as tablets for registering the names to be read 
from the ambon during the rites, of those high 
in rank, civil or ecclesiastical, or eminent in 
sanctity, for whom, whether alive or dead, the 
prayers of the faithful were especially demanded. 
An immense number of ivory diptychs, some 
Pagan in origin as in the subjects of their reliefs, 
are scattered over the churches, museums, and 
libraries of Italy, in some instances used for 
cases and manuscript volumes of sacred books ; 
the collection in the Christian Museum at the 
Vatican, surpassing all others we have had 
opportunity of seeing. The episcopal and papal 
rings and seals, one ring provided with the 
sigillum piseatoris, for sealing pontifical briefs, 
are precious and elaborate, but most of them 
deprived of their gems ; the earliest in indicated 
date being the ponderous ring of Pope Paul II. 
The seals, a copious collection, are both for 
ecclesiastic and civic uses; some with the 
Madonna or other sacred figures in concave, 
others with the various devices of the Florentine 
Republic. In that chapel where Giotto’s frescoes, 
comprising the portraits of Dante and other 
celebrities, were brought to light in 1840, after 
ages of concealment under whitewash, has been 
appropriately placed a rich assortment of altar- 
vessels (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) sacer- 
dotal vestments, and croziers, the latter adorned | 
with tiny statuettes and niello figures of saints, 
a silver lamb within the curve of each head- 
piece ; and perhaps no more splendid specimens 
could be found of this episcopal sceptre, which, 
Baronius tells us, became the symbol of mitred 
pastors from the fourth century. The gorgeous 
copes and chasubles, unfolded to view in the 
same cabinet with these, exhibit embroidered 
fignres and groups, in whose style we recognise 
the sixteenth century,—one singularly-chosen 
subject, a combat between two warriors armed 
cap-d-pié (David and Goliah, perbaps) ; another 
requiring complex details, the approval of the 
Order of Friars Mendicant granted by the Pope 
to St. Francis. 

Turning to the sculptures of sacred subjects, 
we find ourselves among more familiar works 
and names of recognised eminence, after passing 
through the series of colossal statues, a Madonna 
and the two chief Apostles, and statuettes by 
unknown artists, referrible to the fourteenth 
century,—these latter possessing no very marked 
characteristics. A majestic statue (heroic scale) 
of an Apostle with a book, under a Gothic 
canopy, is ascribed to Donatello; and arriving 
at the principal hall of bronzes, we find some 
more renowned works by that master, his 
“David” forming a companion to that of 
Verrocchio, &c.; also the reliefs of the “ Sacri- 
fice of Abraham,” by Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, 
offered in competition for the portals of the 
Baptistery ; among several other reliefs, that of 
the Crucifixion by Pollsjuolo, distinguished by 
the exaggerated but expressive attitudes of its 
numerous figures, and the “ Lifting up of the 
Serpent in the Wilderness,” by Danti, of Perugia. 
Of the modern bronze crucifixes one by Gion 
Bologna struck us as the finest; another, 
smaller in scale, ascribed to Cellini, seems scarce 
worthy of that master; a beautifully finished 
ivory, given, by the custode’s report, tothe former 
artist, we thought superior to every presentment 
of the subject in such material we have yet 
seen. Two terra-cottas, by Luca della Robbia— 
the figures white on tinted ground— of the 
Virgin and Cherubim adoring the Divine Infant, 
one with the little St. John, the other with the 
eternal Father added to the angelic group, possess 
a beauty and refined sweetness entitling them to 
renk with the artist’s best. Of painted glass we 
have here but one example (except those, quite 
recent, tinted with much warmth of effect, in 
the narrow lancet windows of the antique chapel) 
—thet earlier work being a window taken from 





the cathedral of Cortona, without tracery or 
architectural frame; ite subjects, in two com-; 


partments, the Adoration of the Magi, and Mf 
and Joseph worshipping the Infant, treated wit 
much freedom and vigour of style, but wanting 
the rich gem-like glow of more aneient glass- 
painting ;—the date of this, sixteenth eentury (as 
the Medici arms among ornamental accessories 
announce) ; the artist, Marsiglia.* 

In one of the halls we see the accu- 
mulated splendours of the Medician chapels, 
more noticeable (save in some exquisitely- 
wrought ivory statuettes) for intrinsie costliness 
than for artistic excellence, one entire and very 
copious set of altar-vessels and ornaments being 
in amber, ivory, alabaster, and agate, amo 
which treasures we may admire the statuettes of 
saintly bishops, with figures all amber, faces 
and croziers in ivory; also an amber knight 
(St. George?) seated on an ivory steed. Still 
more varied in contents and more meritorious in 
execution are the sets entirely in ivory, from an- 
other royal chapel, including some fine crucifixes 
and statuettes of saints; one of the Redeemer 
bound for seourging, beautiful in finish and 
pathetic in character ; another of a lovely child 
treading on a skull, felicitous in idea and treat- 
ment; a St. George on a prancing steed, and 
St. Sebastian bound to the tree for martyrdom, 
all fine examples of elaboration. Other sta- 
tuettes, of profane and Pagan, even eomic, sub- 
jects, are inappropriately mixed among these 
sacred ivory works, the best ameng which 
display characteristics of the sixteenth century, 
while others, in false and extravagant taste, are 
at once recognisable as more modern, In illu- 
minated choir-books this museum is not particu- 
larly rich,—little, indeed, as compared with the 
signal wealth of other collections in this kind, 
the Riccardi and Laurentian, which Florence 
may well be proud to ess. But two missals 
from the Hospital of 8. Maria Nuova, with 
miniatures of the fifteenth century, are among 
the finest here or elsewhere extant ; one with 
an elaborately-tinted frontispiece, representing 
the deposition from the cross, remarkable for its 
varied grouping round the dead, and the cheer- 
fal, luminous landscape that spreads far in the 
background. 

Exquisite and splendid is a silver cross, 
covered on both sides with brilliant enamels, 
representing single saintly figures, angels, and 
sacred scenes, by Maso da Finiguerra, w 
name is upon it. It has not the crucified form, 
and seems rather the ornament for a boudoir 
than for a church; the decorative character en- 
hanced by a sort of finial bordering of lapis 
lazali globules, in flower-like chasing of gilt 
silver. 

Turning away from the art-works that may be 
classed together as sacred in use or subject, one 
is perplexed in the attempt to select for descrip- 
tion out of such rich variety. The numismatic 
collection is the most complete we have seen, or 
that is (that we are aware) to be found ia 
Italy, comprising coins of the first successors of 
Charlemagne, in the ninth century ; those of all 
the Italian states, from early Medizeval periods 
downwards; those with effigies of popes, from 
the fifteenth century (Paul II. and Sixtus IV. 
the earliest), and all those of Florence, frora the 
twelfth century (the remotest date, 1182), till 
the reign of the last Grand Duke, the more 
antique in this series having the figure of St. 
John Baptist on the obverse; and two (1530) 
observable as being of the silver coined from 
church-plate, to supply the necessities of the 
siege in that last year before Florence lost her 
liberties. Among the medallion portraits are 
two, one colonred wax, of Savonarola contem- 
plating a crucifix, highly characteristic. Another 
curiosity in the historic portrait line is a painted 
wooden bust of Oliver Cromwell, very like a burly 
butcher, and even if anthentic (which seems 
questionable), far from interesting. Some of the 
Cassoni (gilt and painted coffers for bridal trous- 
seauw) for which Florentine art is famous, are 
adorned with pictures of the fifteenth century, 
highly finished, and curious for the illustration of 
local costumes, pageants, a tournament, &c. The 
jewelry and gem-cameos (from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth century) form a small, but most 





* The artist, named from his native town, Marseilles, 
whose life is given by Vasari, as “‘ Guglielmo da Marcilla.”” 
He was @ Dominican friar, and having left France, settled 
at Arezzo, was called to Rome by Julius II. to — 
windows in the Vatican; and in that city executed the 
onl — Fe ah, +“ seen there, on two oe _ 
8. Maria de . Vasari bestows great praise on him 
as the first to introduce gave, inting on the best prin- 
ciples, or, at least, to Soars school for such arts, in 
Tuscany ; and the bio her mentions these works, 
executed by order of a inal, at Cortona, not ( ° 
ing to Vasari) at the eathedral, but im the parish chureb 
known as the pieve, 
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precious compartment. The Fiience, in great 
variety, comprises many vases and tazze, 
painted with copies from Raffaelle, from the 
frescoes of the Vatican Stanze, and others ; also 
a large tazza, with a sketch, in blue tint, of the 
“Israelites gathering Manna,” surrounded by 
a wreath of graceful arabesques, by the great 
master’s own hand. As to the armour and 
‘weapons, a gallant and glittering show, we shall 
not attempt deseription, satisfied to admire the 
generally picturesque disposal of these trophies, 
which might have inspired the genius of Walter 
Scott ; and to pay a tribute of respect to relics 
that may be received withont superstition, the 
richly-embossed cuirass of Ferruccio, the similar 
steel pieces (quite plain) of Giovanni di Medici, 
the helm and shield of the Prince of 

(the besieger of Rome), the most of the Floren- 
tine carroccio, and, richest of all, the two superb 
shields wrought by Cellini, with figures in 
relief, and gilt inlaid metal. Another compart- 
ment is filled with Oriental weapons, Turkish 
and Persian muskets, swords, daggers, adorned 
with silver, ivory, mother-of-pearl, in a variety 
presenting all the costly refinements that 
could possibly be brought to bear on the 
science of war. The Venetian glasses for the 
banguet or ornamentation display that manu- 
facture in the utmost marvels of its fairy 
achievements; and here are etherial goblets in 
which Circe might have mingled her enchant- 
ment-draughts! Two frescoes, transferred from 
a ground-floor wall to one on the first story, are 
ascribed to Correggio or Michelangelo; by the 
former, a sweet Madonna and Child; by the latter, 
Justice, a full-length figure, majestic and nobly 
graceful, with her sword and balance, between 


masonry of the grand work at Westminster, were 
anything like what the public are given to under- 
stand from the numerous reports and discussions 
thereon, it would be using far too mild a term to 
eall it a national discredit—it would be more 
like a national swindle or robbery. An eminent 
architect has stated that “never in the course of 
his experience had he seen decay going on so 
rapidly ;” and, on another occasion, “ a decay so 
extensive that, he thought, the professional 
experience of any architect could not find any 
parallel whatever.” A noble lord has lately stated 
in the House of Commons, that “ there is some- 
thing in the atmosphere of London so hostile to 
stone that paint cannot save it, and a committee 
is now sitting to see how they can prevent it 
(the stone of the Houses of Parliament) from 
crumbling to pieces into the Thames.” Such 
remarks as these, and many others equally 
strong, may constantly be heard from numerous 
individuals whenever the Palace of Westminster 
is mentioned. Non-professional critics have 
caught the infection, even down to the police- 
men on duty, who believe in their discrimination, 
and say they can point out all the bad stones in 
the building. Notwithstanding such bold asser- 
tions, or assumptions, if the building be fairly 
and carefally examined without prejudice, or by 
an observer wholly uninflaenced by preconceived 
notions, founded on hearsay evidence only, he 
will find positive proof that the generally received 
opinion as to the amount of decay is very con- 
| siderably over-rated ; that the relative quantity 
of defective stone is insignificantly small, com- 
pared with the immense amount which is of a 
good and durable quality, and which, to the 
| present time, shows no symptoms of change. 





mixed, without distinction, with the most perfect 
and durable. The same architect who had the 
entire management of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
acted also in a similar capacity in the design 
and execution of Temple Bar; yet the stone of 
the City gateway, especially the western eleva- 
tion, is considerably more decayed, and the 
mouldings generally are more effaced and in- 
jared by weathering, than any part of Wren’s 
metropolitan chureh. The southern or river 
front of Somerset House is remarkable for 
being constructed with two kinds of Portland 
stone ; above the granite plinth, up to the cor- 
nice under the balustrade of the terrace, it is in 
a most capital state of preservation; but a con- 
spicuous line of demarcation may be seen along 
the cornice of the basement, all above which, 
or from the level of the terrace to the top of the 
building, is constructed with Portland stone, of 
so inferior a quality that it is in a perishable 
state, and fast mouldering away. Thus a fresh 
surface of stone, exhibiting its natural colour, 
is always exposed to view, whilst the lower por- 
tion of the same edifice, being constructed with 
durable Portland stone, retains its original sur- 
face, with a colouring of soot and dirt, the effect 
of a London atmosphere. Both the archway 
entrances, that from Piccadilly to Hyde Park, 
| and the one from the Green Park, were erected 
immediately one after the other, by the same 
mason, under the direction of the same archi- 
tect, and intended to be built with the same 
kind of stone; but although the conditions of 
atmosphere, aspect, and situation are precisely 
similar, there is a remarkable difference in the 





quality of the Portland stone. The Ionic en- 
trance is infinitely more decayed and weather- 


two other females, young and old, who are seated | As an example, the Victoria Tower is an immense | worn than its Corinthian neighbour; neverthe- 
and looking up to her. But perhaps in the eyes | erection, wrought into the most delicately pro-/ less the last-named archway is not without a 
of many critics, the choicest gem in this whole | jecting ornaments, elevated considerably above | few stones which are in a perishing condition. 
museum would be a relief on grey stone, far in- | the protective influence of surrounding buildings, | I shall notice another instance, merely to show 
deed from finish, by Leonardo da Vinci,—its | exposed on all sides to the severest changes of | how completely the subject of stone for building 
subject allegoric, Discord, or a Fury, sweeping | temperature and atmospheric influences, and | was neglected in former times, even by men of 


in vehement action through the midst of groups | situated quite within reach of what many persons | first-rate eminence in their profession. 


The 


of figures in the nude; and most gracefal, fault- may determine to be the pernicious exhalations | Bank of England may altogether be viewed as a 


less in treatment, with a wide perspective of 
classic architecture in the background; beside 


| from the river ; yet, with all these disadvantages, 
| the majestic tower of Victoria is found eighteen 


very fair specimen of Portland stone, considering 
| that forty or fifty years have passed since the 


this priceless treasure being exhibited a cast of | years after its foundations were laid to be in such | greater portion was erected, as there is at this 
it by the sculptor Santarelli (of Florence), to | ®™ excellent state of preservation as almost to | time only a very small appearance of decay in 


whom it belongs. 

We observe with regret how many objects 
here are private property, only lent at the plea- 
sure of owners; but, it is to be hoped, for ulti- 
mate purchase by the State. The directors 
allow sketching by visitors who have applied for 
permission, but only of those objects owned by 
Government ; others, however, to be copied with 
permission from their several proprietors. On 
first entering these spacious vaulted halls, one is 
struck by their imposing and truly romantic 
aspect, so picturesquely appropriate to their 
present destination; for the “ Pretorio” is in- 
deed a complete Medieval monument, preserved 
in all the integrity of its olden character, and 
standing like a majestic spectre of the past in 
‘the midst of the beautiful modern city; the 
stately gloom of its interior impressing us like 
some high-wrought chapter in the Waverley 
novels. A recent work, compiled with care and 
learning, “Il Palazzo del Potesta,” by Signor 
Uccelli (Florence, 1865), supplies the full story 
of its origin and several constructions, of the 
dark and fierce tragedies perpetrated within its 
walls, of its rescue from abject uses in our own 
time, and recent restorations so intelligently 
carried out.* 








ON THE STONE OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


CrrcumstaNcrs having revived the inquiry as 
to the steps that have been taken with reference 
to the stonework of the Houses of Parliament, 
and a chemical report on the results of certain 
processes that have been tried there being 
promised by the Government, the following 
paper, written by the late Mr. C. H. Smith just 
before his death, may be usefully published :— 

If the amount of decay, or destruction in the 





* This volume informs us of the different theories re- 
specting the freseoes which all are now, we believe, 
agreed in ascribing to Giotto; and, noticing some inevit- 
able losses of olden detail in the restoration, tells of the 
usage of crowning with olive in republican times, with 
gilt metal in those of monarchy, tor festive occasions, 
the sculptured figures of two lions over a portal. Pity 
it is that the diadems of these honoured beasts were sold 
for a few francs as useless paraphernalia, instead of being 
kept for the museum, when the was restored as we 
now see it! 


|defy the scrutinizing, minutia-seeking critic to 
' point out a decided specimen of decayed stone 
| in this lofty edifice. 


| In works of nature we may look for perfec- 


less ; it is an imaginary attribute. In all build- 
ing operations, the application of materials and 
labour may be considered as a system of com- 
promising: we have perfection in view, but 
never attain it’; yet it is the ultimate interest and 
duty of architects and builders to arrive as near 
as possible to that condition. If the stone- 
merchant, owing to ignorance, or some franda- 
lent motive, should supply a defective material, 
after he had contracted and stipulated that none 
but the best should be delivered at the building, 
he would in the end suffer for the transaction by 
displeasing his customers, and bringing the 
identival stone into disuse and disrepute, and 
thus to some extent ruin his trade. Circam- 
stances of this description had been practised in 
the Portland trade, which originated the inquiry 
after a new material, to be employed in con- 
structing the Houses of Parliament. 

If we estimate the proportional quantity of 
good, bad, and indifferent stone in the Palace of 
Westminster by the standard of other large 
buildings, either in town or country, we shall 
find that while no edifice is wholly free from 
defects of this kind, many works of high archi- 
tectural pretension have a much larger propor- 
tion of perishable stone in their elevations than 
is to be found in the Houses of Parliament. 
There is scarcely, indeed, I may say, positively, 
there is not a quarry in the British Isles that 
does not contain more or less stone of a quality 
which, when used for external purposes, will 
readily yield to atmospheric influences ; there- 
fore, if such material be used indiscriminately in 
a building, some of the stones will decay long 
before others. If Portland stone had been used, 
without the strictest supervision, instead of 
Magnesian limestone from either Bolsover, 
Anston, or Mansfield-Woodhouse, in all proba- 
bility a much greater quantity of bad stone 
would have been inserted in the building than is 
now to be found there. 

A few instances may be stated, to prove that, 
unless under the most arbitrary control for 
selection, Portland stone will be supplied of a 





tion, and find it without much difficulty. In| 
efforts of human ingenuity, perfection is hope- | 


ithe stone; yet the same architect, Sir John 


Soane, allowed the front of his own freehold 
residence, in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, to be con- 
structed with Portland stone of such an inferior 
quality, that at the time of his decease it was 
rapidly mouldering away, and was soon after 
painted with oil-colour, in order to avert farther 
disintegration of the stone. 





Too much importance is generally attributed 
to those causes of failure which are insignifi- 
cant and unavoidable; and too little attention is 
| given to practical matters of great value, and 
|which are frequently within our control. We 
are all apt to look with the utmost attention 
where we wish to find acertain object ; and pass 
by with careless indifference some points where 
that same object is likely to be found. The 
London atmosphere is blamed for many of the 
diseases to which animals and vegetables are 
subject ; and of late years it has been asserted 
and believed that minerals of a delicate constitu- 
tion become likewise diseased, and perish, if re- 
moved from their rural district, and fixed in the 
wall of a metropolitan building. If there beany 
truth in these statements, why bring such tender 
materials into so destructive a climate? Why not 
leave them in their native atmosphere, and bring 
away none but those of a strong, well-formed, 
and durable nature, such as can withstand so 
pernicious an atmosphere without injary ? For it 
is quite evident that premature decay only affects 
some of the stones; therefore it is equally cer- 
tain that better judgment or farther descrimina- 
tion should be exercised in the selection. 

We are told that the situations of the Houses 
of Parliament and the Museum of Geology are 
widely different; that the said Museum in 
Jermyn-street is not built om the bank of a 
sewer. Similar ideas have already been, to a 
certain extent, answered by the case previously 
named, of the river front of Somerset House, 
which is built on the same bank of the same 
sewer, and yet that portion of the elevation 
which is nearest to the sewer is much less de- 
eayed than the upper part of the building, which 
is considerably raised above the river's influence. 
It has also been publicly stated that the mansion 
Bylaugh Hall, Norfolk, is built with stone similar 
to that of the new Houses of Parliament; and 
that the stone of that country-house is in perfect 
condition, the assertion of the correspondent 





perishabie and worthless quality, and frequently 


veing, that “it is positively impossible for any 
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material to retain its surface more thoroughly.” 
The gentleman to whom this information, by 
letter, was addressed, attributed the cause of the 
difference of the stone in the buildings at West- 
minster and in Norfolk to be, “simply, that one is 
in town, the other in the country; one being 
built on the bank of a sewer, the other in pure 
air, uncontaminated with the acids contained 
in a London atmosphere.” This is a generally 
received opinion ; and is an extremely ingenious 
theory, but its influence on the surface of stone 
is considerably overrated. We all readily admit 
that there is a difference between the atmo- 
sphere in town and country; that the air and 
rain of London are in some degree pernicious to 
stone when exposed to their influence; never- 
theless, if we suppose all other conditions to be 
equal, the same stone that would endure for a 
century in the country without alteration; might 
probably show symptoms of decay, if openly ex- 
posed in London, at the expiration of ninety- 
nine years. It is also admitted that an insigni- 
ficant cause will produce a very surprising effect 
if continued for ages; but such remarks do not 
apply to the Parliament Houses, and some other 
buildings in London, which present unmis- 
takable evidence of decay within a few years 
after their completion. 

In the midst of the busy, smoky, acetic air of 
London there are two remarkable instances of 
buildings, very near each other, which show 
that there is at least one other cause besides 
atmosphere to operate on the decay of stone. 
The masonry of the unfinished Record Office in 
Fetter-lane is, to all appearance, as good a 
specimen of stone from the Anston or other 
quarries as is likely to be found in any building 
in the middle of a large city. Within a very 
short distance eastward the new law buildings 
at Lincoln’s Inn were erected with Anston stone, 
about seven years earlier than the Record 
Office, and may probably be considered as the 
most unsatisfactory specimen of the durability of 
that material in the metropolis; an immense 
quantity of the stone already shows abundant 
disintegration from the surface of the blocks, 
and decay is, beyond all doubt, rapidly progress- 
ing.* No peculiar atmospheric influence or local 
circumstances alone will satisfactorily explain 
why so large a portion of the stone in one build- 
ing should remain apparently unaltered, perhaps 
as perfect as when left by the mason, while so 
many of the stones in another building, within 
two or three hundred yards, are gradually de- 
composing, disintegrating, or wasting away from 
their surfaces. The arrangement of the atoms 
which form the grains or crystals, and the 
quality of cement which unites those grains into 
@ mass, must be examined to find ont the cause 
of the influence of weather, and of so much 
difference in durability which we now know by 
experience to exist amongst building stones. 

Some most ingenious theories have been 
devised, for the purpose of what is termed, 
“imitating the action of atmosphere, during 
successive winters, on the surface of stones.” 
The plan of Monsieur Brard was received by 
critical assent, amongst the learned, both in 
France and England, as fully answering the 
intended object. Thousands of excellent people 
put the most implicit faith in great names, and 
believe what they hear, provided it gives an im- 
pression of scientific inquiry. Brard’s process 
has been proved to be fallacious and worthless.+ 

The first stage of decay, on Anston stone, is 
indicated by spots of a lighter colour than the 
usual surface; these enlarge, and unite with 
each other, until the face of the stone becomes 
of a pale yellowish-brown tint. Upon closer 
examination, there seems to be, under an ex- 
ceedingly thin film, a sort of disruption of the 
particles, sufficient to overcome their cohesion, 
and thus a powdery, incoherent, light-coloured 
surface is the result. The projections, such as 
moulded cornices and string-courses, together 
with carved ornaments, heraldry, sculptures, and 
other parts most exposed to weather, are gene- 
rally in excellent condition, whereas the greatest 
amount of decay is conspicuous on the bed 
mouldings and plain surfaces, immediately under 
the projections. It is worthy of remark, that 
some few stones at the Parliament Houses, and 
many at the new buildings of Lincoln’s-inn, 
present unequivocal evidence of their surfaces 
having undergone a certain amount of decom- 





* It is not a little surprising to learn that the stone of 
the last-named building was selected by a man employed 
at the quarries for the express purpose. 

+ ‘* Annales de Chimie et de Physique,” vol. 38; also, 
‘Transactions of Royal Institute of British Architects, 
1842,” vol, i., part 2, page 164, 


position or disintegration since they were finished 
by the workmen; and, to all appearance, the 
same progress of decay is now at least retarded, 
if not altogether at an end. Upon this principle, 
it is possible that in many other cases the 
present mouldering appearance of certain stones 
may, at no very distant period, altogether 
cease. 

There can be no difficulty whatever in render- 
ing smal] specimens of stone completely weather- 
proof, and it is impossible to say what may not 
ultimately be accomplished by men of science ; 
but with our present knowledge of the subject, 
as is the case with numerous other projects or 
inventions, I foresee almost insurmountable 
difficulties in carrying out such contrivances 
upon a large scale, so that they can be prac- 
tically applied, and completely answer the 
intended purpose, in such an elaborate building 
as the Palace at Westminster. It is admitted 
that the number of defective stones is small, 
compared with those of a good and durable 
quality; therefore, painting over the entire 
edifice, to make sure of preserving those few 
stones which are decidedly in a perishing con- 
dition, must be doing a wonderful deal too much, 
a great waste of men’s time and materials, and 
a positive disfigurement to a building erected 
with stone, which is naturally of a pleasing 
colour. There is also danger in trying experi- 
ments upon a large'scale on a specimen of masonic 
workmanship, erected and finished at an enor- 
mous expense, such as the Houses of Parliament, 
without having first ascertained their precise 
effect on the stone by well-directed investiga- 
tions, during at least eight or ten'years’ exposure 
to the weather, because few substances, applied 
in a fluid state, will remain neutral while in 
contact with stone; they will either preserve it, 
or in some degree tend to decompose it, and 
probably be worse than useless, 

The long series of heraldic carvings, repre- 
senting the arms, with their supporters, &c., of 
all the British sovereigns, executed in very bold 
relief, on stones not less than 6 ft. or 7 ft. high, 
occupying the whole of the river front, are in a 
most excellent state of preservation—scarcely a 
trace of decay on any of them ; yet these stones 
are, without a single exception, all placed in the 
building vertically, that is to say, contrary to 
the way in which the stones lie in the quarry. 
The same remark will apply to all the full-length 
statues, placed in niches about the building, and 
exposed to the various aspects; they are like- 
wise carved in stones which naturally lie flat- 
wise in the quarries,* and I am not aware of 
any symptoms of change for the worse in a 
single instance throughout the entire collection ; 
therefore it is a great mistake to suppose that 
decay has either originated or been hastened by 
inattention to placing the stones in the building 
as they lay in the quarry. 

Although much information has been elicited 
during the inquiry by the committee appointed 
by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works, &c., the impression on the minds of most 
persons seems to tend more towards the nega- 
tive than the affirmative side of the question,— 
implying rather the absence of any satisfactory 
proposition or plan likely to answer the object in 
pursuit. Several ingenious, scientific theories, 
to prevent decay of stone, have been propounded 
and experimentally tried, but their results are 
uncertain, except for a very limited period. It 
seems to be the general opinion, that hitherto, 
decay is merely superficial ; unquestionably on 
the surface of the stones only; and that beyond 
a quarter of an inch, or thereabouts, from the 
external or exposed part, the mags of the stone 
is uninjured, as free from change as when first 
placed in the building twenty years since. Such 
being the case, no very great harm can arise, 
even if decay is allowed to goon uninterruptedly, 
at the same rate, during another twenty years ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the 
mischief will proceed more rapidly than hereto- 
fore, but, on the contrary, from numerous evi- 
dences, there is good reagon to believe, that after 
a while, the progress of decay will be much 
slower, or that the disruption will be arrested by 
a self-formed indurated surface, which appears 
to resist further disintegration, and will probably 
remain uninjured for an indefinite period of 
time. 

In the meantime, experiments might be pro- 
gressing at the building,—not, in a wholesale 





* The circumstance of these stones being thus placed 
was intentional, not by accident or inadvertence, as there 
is not, throughout the entire Anston or Bolsover district, 
a bed of stone measuring more than 3 ft, or 4 ft, in 
thickness, ° 





manner, painting thousands of yards of masonry, 
without distinction or observation as regards 
good, bad, or indifferent stones,—but by care- 
fully trying certain processes on portions only,— 
say one-half the surface of particular stones 
actually decaying. In course of time, the un- 
prepared part of the specimen will most likely 
continue to decay ; but, if the indurating process 
be of any use, the prepared part ought to be 
unaltered, and comparatively in a perfect state. 
The conservative power of a solution might also be 
tried on specimens of different classes of stone ; 
Caen and Bath of the soft kinds, Portland and 
Anston of the harder varieties, choosing pieces 
of their respective kinds, well known to be of a 
perishable quality. In London there will be no 
difficulty in procuring such specimens; each 
piece should be about 3 ft. long, and of sufficient 
girth, to be accurately worked into a few 
mouldings, such as a piece of cornice. When 
the working is: completed, let each piece be 
broken (not sawed) in the middle, lengthwise, 
so as to leave clean fractures, with abundant 
indentations ; the two parts will fit each other 
without the possibility of either being counter- 
feited. Let only one piece of each specimen be 
well prepared with the indurating solution, 
taking care not to use more or less of the fluid, 
in proportion to the size of the specimen, than 
would be used if a large edifice were to be pre- 
pared for conservation. Then place the pre- 
pared and unprepared specimens of each kind 
of stone side by side on the top of some elevated 
building, where they will be fully exposed to all 
weathers, during several years, more or less, 
according to circumstances. We know before 
hand that in course of time the unprepared 
pieces will show evidences of decay; but if the 
preservative process answer the intended pur- 
pose, if the stones have absorbed the fiuid suffi- 
ciently deep from their surfaces to be the means 
of rendering them durable, the prepared portions 
ought to be found, after a few years, unaltered 
and comparatively in a perfect state, while their 
counterparts, having been subjected to precisely 
the same variations of weather, would perhaps 
be in an advanced stage of decay, and their 
architectural features nearly obliterated. Ex- 
periments thus performed and recorded would 
be valuable, because they would prove, as nearly 
as possible, whether eventually a certain process 
might be serviceable or useless, or indeed in- 
jurious to the stonework. 

The decay which has already taken place on 
the exterior of the building is confined princi- 
pally to some of the parapets, where the stone 
is exposed to weathering, on two or three faces ; 
also in the sloping sills, bed-moulds, bases, 
plinths, and, to a limited extent, on the plain 
faces of ashlar, above and below them, where 
the masonry is constantly rendered alternately 
wet and dry, or within the influence of the 
greatest amount of moisture, which is the 
severest test to which any stone can be sub- 
jected. It is remarkable that, throughout the 
building, the artistic parts, or carved ornaments 
as well as those stones which have been elabo- 
rated with long patience and diligence, and 
which are replete with intricate panels, mould- 
ings, and other specimens of excellent work- 
manship, are almost invariably in a good state 
of preservation ; whereas the greatest portion of 
decay has generally occurred on plain stones, or 
those with a very small amount of workmanship, 
and which might, therefore, be cut out, or re- 
moved, and replaced with new ones, at a cost 
little more than the value of the stone and men’s 
time fixing it in the building. At any rate, it 
would cost much less than 7,0001.,* which is the 
sum named in the Parliamentary report, 28th 
March, 1860, for “ covering the several portions 
of the external stonework of the new Palace at 
Westminster with Mr. N. C. Szerelmey’s pre- 
servative composition.” This mode of pro- 
cedure,—that is to'say, taking out bad stones 
and inserting good ones in their placee,—would 
be far more satisfactory to all parties, except 
patentees or inventors of conservative pro- 
cesses, charged for by the yard superficial, as 
the building would remain in its primitive en- 
tirety, and the natural colour of the stone un- 
altered, except by time and the dirt of a London 
atmosphere. On the other hand, if the edifice is 
to be painted all over, like Buckingham Palace, 
it might as well have been erected with Bath, 
Caen, or other soft, cheap stone, or even with 
cement, and thereby have saved the cost of the 





* This sum is independent of 3,517/. 10s. 11d. alre: 
paid for indurating or preserving the external stonewor 
and iron roofs since the year 1853. 
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travelling commission, and also about half the 
expense of workmanship; but repainting would 
have been indispensable every fourth or fifth 
year. C. H. Smrrn. 








EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 
EDWARD GRIMSTON. 


Tur Earl of Verulam, the owner of the fine 
portrait of Edward Grimston, referred to in our 
last, writes thus :— 

Sir,—In the last number of the Builder there 
is a description of a small it. of mine, 
Edward Grimston: date 1446. With reference 
to that description, I hope to be excused for 
thinking the subject was not so unknown in his 
own time as is sup’ 

In 1445 this Edward Grimston was, for his 
“good and loyal service,” joined with another 
gentleman as captain of the castle of Valoiques, 
in France. In 1446 he was i one of 
the ambassadors to the court y, for 
the purpose of making a treaty; and it will be 
found in Rymer’s “ Fosdera” that this treaty 
was completed by Edward Grimsaton Armiger 
and Dr. Thomas Kent. My ancestor subse- 
quently married Philippa, the widow of Thomas 
Lord Roos. She was a first cousin onceremoved 
of Edward IV., and petitioned him te re-grant 
some ten or eleven manors, forfeited by her late 
husband, upon which her dower was settled, on 
account of “ nearness of blood to the king.” 

The instructions of Henry VI. for the treaty 
with are in my possession at Gorham- 
bury. The of the capitainerie is now before 
me, as as a copy of the petition to King 
Edward IV. VERULAM. 

Great Stanhope-street. 








ENSTERCOLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tovcmme this exhibition, of which we have 
already spekem, Mr. J. G. Knight, secretary, 





writes to us from: Melbourne, expressing the 
desire of the commissioners to “attract the) 
notice of any who may have effected improve- | 
ments in mining machinery, to the field which is | 
here open for the disposal of really good work- | 
able appliances, especially those adapted for 
boring and tunnelling for gold, quartz, coal, | 
copper, and other minerals. The commissioners | 
desire to exhibit all the mechanical improve- 
ments of this kind that can be gathered to- 
gether, believing that by so doing the interests | 
of the colonies, as well as those of the home 
manufacturers, will be materially promoted. 
Full-sized machinery or working models would | 
be equally acceptable ; and I may add, that as 
the building in which the Exhibition will be held 
is to become hereafter a public museum and 
department of industrial art, such mechanical | 
illustrations could be made permanently accessi- | 
ble to the public, thus securing a publicity far | 
beyond that of the few months during which the | 
Exhibition will be open. According to the wish 
of the exhibitors the goods would be thus re- | 
ceived for permanent exhibition, or at the close | 
of the present one be handed over to any person | 
duly authorised as agent.” 








INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Tur building for the intended Exhibition, 
opening on the 22nd of May, is making rapid 
progress on the site of the Great Exhibition of 
1862. An area 563 ft. in length, from north to 
south, being the whole distance between the per- 
manent buildings of the Horticultural Gardens 
and the Cromwell-road, and 293 ft. in width 
from east to west, is now enclosed with a frame- 
work of timber, forming seven distinct spans. 
The two central spans are 45 ft. in width and 
30 ft. in height to the ridge pole. The other 
spans are 40 ft. in width and 25 ft. in height to 
the ridge pole. The framework will be covered 
in partly with glass and partly with 38,000 yards 
of Russia duck. The portions covering the roof 
and some to cover in entirely a span or com- 
partment to be devoted to orchids and other 
delicate plants requiring artificial heat will be 
oiled, so as to keep out rain, and in the 
case of the orchids to retain heat and mois- 





ture. The arrangement of the various classes 


of flowers and plants will be, to judge from 
the plans, of a pleasing character. Each 
class of flowers and plants will be arranged 
either en parterre or on sloping banks of turf on 
either side of the several spans. The general 
uniformity of parallelism implied by seven spans 
is broken by various central parterres of curved 
outline, and by artificially modifying the dead 
level of the surface. The superficial contents of 
the enclosure are represented by 162,980 square 
feet, which is divided into areas of 65,000 square 
feet for general show plants; 10,000 ft. for 
orchids ; 24,000 ft. for specialties, such as single 
plants and specimens which require extra spage 
to show off their beauties or peculiarities. The 
promenades will take up 50,000 superficial feet ; 
refreshment tent for exhibitors, and for — 
and unpacking plants, 13,980 ft. Itis calcula 
that the area, 3} acres, will accommodate 15,000 
spectators at one time. 

The general effect of the whole can scarcely 
fail to be very charming. Mr. Unite is the con- 
tractor for the works. The cost of the buildi 
will be about 3,000/., and the sum of 2,5001. 
be givem in prizes. The subscription-list is 

large. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


WE scarcely remember a more interesting 
exhibition here than is formed by the present 
329 pictures. The older members maintain their 
position, and those more recently elected justify 
the selection. Mr. Henry Warren’s large picture 
“Deborah sitting in Judgment,” from a passage 
by Dean Stanley, though too artificially com- 

is an able and remarkable work. Of Mr. 
Corbould’s two elaborate pictures, “ The 
Entry of Jehu into Jezreel” and “ Undine,” we 
the latter, full as it is of grace and quaint 

- The former is, nevertheless, noticeable 

for movement and power of colour. Mr. L. 
Haghe stands pre-eminent, whether we look to 
his pictures professing only to represent interiors, 
such as “The Church of St. Gomar, Lierre, 
Belgium,” and a bit from the Church of St. 
Mark, Venice; or to those where the human 
figure and human passions play more prominent 
parts, as in “The Sortie” and “The Return,” 
pictures that tell a story. Mr. Edmund Warren 
has never shown a more admirable work than 
his small drawing “ Woodland Shade.” Mr. 
Wehnert is becoming himself again: his “ Shy- 
lock and Jessica” deserves high praise. Mr. 





Vacher is strong in those Eastern landscapes | 
with which he has identified himself. We would | 
especially mention “ The Lybian Mountains” and | 
“ Dendera.” Mr. Carl Werner, too, sends some | 


200 children, boys and girls, there perhaps will 
not be one who cannot, the first time of trying, 
sing the scale fairly in tune. We go to a public 
school like Eton or Harrow, and out of every 
half-dozen boys, one or two will make the most 
hideous noises that can be conceived. I make 
every allowance for temper and unwillingness to 
learn ; but the difficulties of teaching music in 
schools of the higher classes are enormously 
greater than in those of the lower. The physical 
powers called into requisition in music have been 
uncultivated among the higher classes in England 
for many generations past—since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The middle classes 
share in the advantages and the disadvantages 
of both the other elasses. Considerable diffi- 
culties would arise in the institution of an 
academy, from the fact that so small a propor- 
tion of the higher class takes any real interest 
in music. English people of rank go to the 
opera. That is a social affair, which has little to 
do with music itself.” 








| HE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


Tae Judges of Designs have selected six 
additional architects, amd withdrawn the objec- 
tionable condition. The list, of twelve, now 
stands thus :—Mr. H.!R. Abraham, Mr. E. M. 
Barry, Mr. R. Brandon, Mr. Burges, Mr. T. N. 
Deane, Mr. Garling, Mr. Gibson, Mr. H. F. 
Lockwood, Mr. Seddon, Mr. Scott, Mr. Street, 
and Mr. Waterhouse. They have all accepted 
their nomination, and are at work. 


SS 


MONUMENT TO 
GENERAL FORSTER WALKER. 


THE monuments which have beem tramemitted 
to us from the Middle Ages are almost without 
exception true expressions of the state of art and 
feeling during the periods at which they were 
severally erected. They have a further interest 
as memorials of all classes of individuals, many 
of whom were distinguished in the annals of the 
world, and more particularly as having borne an 
active part in the history of our own country, 
and who by their wisdom, valour, and piety have 
contributed largely to the formation of our con- 
stitution, both in church and state. These 
monuments are further distinguished by their 
genuine feeling and their harmony with the 
general principles of art as exhibited in its 
various departments at the several periods when 
they were erected. They may also be regarded 
with special interest as giving us, in many cases, 
the only authentic portraits of the individual to 


of his best work; see, for example, “Thebes:| whose memory they have been raised. Our 


Temple of Carnack.” 
accession: the expression in “ Reverie” and | 
“ Homeless’’ is excellent. ,Mr. W. W. Deane, | 
though a little woolly, exactly hits the colour | 
and effect of the interior of St. Mark’s. Mr. | 
Jopling’s very remarkable piece of colour, called 
“‘ Ching-a-ring-a-ring-Ching,” deservedly obtains 
for him renewed attention. Mr. Henry Tidey, 
Mr. C. Cattermole, Mr. J. C. Reed, Mr. John 
Mogford, Mr. R. K. Penson, Mr. Fahey, Mr. 
John Chase (Recollections of Antwerp), Mr. B. 
R. Green (some bold architectural subjects), 
Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, Mr. C. Green, Mr. Luson 
Thomas, Mr. W. Lucas (“The Wedding Gown”), 
Mr. Telbin (a brilliant vision of Venice), Mr. 
Kilburne, and a few others, send pictures well 
deserving notice. 





DEFECTIVE MUSICAL APTITUDE IN THE 
UPPER CLASSES. 


Tue effects of want of right musical 
culture on the upper classes in England for 
generations past, notwithstanding the fashion of 
patronizing vocal and instrumental gymnastics 
of the operatic order, were curiously attested by 
Mr. Hullah in his examination before the Musical 
Education Committee, at the Society of Arts, 
last week. In reply to questions Mr. Hullah 
said :— I think there is this difference between 
England and other countries—that the greatest 
aptitude and the finest taste, in foreign countries, 
are found among the aristocracy, and that pre- 
cisely the reverse is the case in England. I say 
this after a very long continued observation. We 
go, for instance, to a national school to com- 


Mr. Guido Bach is a good | 





mence a singing-class, and out of 100, or even 


modern monuments (i.e., embracing the period 
from the Reformation), it must be admitted, 
have been for the most part deficient (with 
some exceptions) in the above qualities, in 
many cases degenerating (with a great amount 
of cost and pretension) into the ludicrous. 
Many of our finest old churches are defaced 
and degraded by the admission into them of 
such monstrosities. 

The study of art in all its departments, which 
is now prosecuted with energy, is accomplishing 
a considerable improvement in this direction, 
and we have less frequently occasion to witness 
the introduction of incongruous objects. 

The monument shown by the accompanying 
engraving is placed in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
and was executed by Mr. J. Forsyth, from the 
design of Mr. Edward Blore, whose long atten- 
tion to the study of monumental art is well 
known. It professes in its details to be acorrect 
representation of corresponding details of the 
period selected for imitation (1250), with the 
exception of the arms and trophy, which did not 
form part of Mr. Blore’s original design, but 
were added at the express wish of the lady at 
whose cost the monument was erected. Use has 
been made of the different materials which are 
at present available for architectural purposes, 
and consist of granite, Sicilian and other 
marbles, Portland stone, &c. The inscriptions 
are all incised and filled in with lead, thus 
rendering them capable of long endurance. In 
the canopies at the angles are sculptured angels 
representing Faith, Hope, Charity, and Patience. 
This monument was erected by Isabella, the 
only surviving daughter of General Forster 
Walker, as a tribute of affection to the memory 
of her parents. The execution throughout seems 
very satisfactory. 

a 
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MONUMENT, IN KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY, TO GENERAL FORSTER WALKER. 


Designed by Mr. Epwarp Buorg, F.R.S. 


THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE, 
MAYBURY, NEAR WOKING. 


WE have before now given particulars of the 
aggregation of residences which, under the title 
of the Royal Dramatic College, has been built at 
Maybury, as a retreat for actors who, having 
played their part upon the stage of life, find 


themselves in need of help. More recently a | 


central hall has been added, and we take the 
occasion afforded by an interesting gathering 
which occurred in it on Monday last, to publish 
a view of the college, showing with the new 
portion the intended wings to complete the 
building. 

The residences were erected in 1862, and are 


slates. 

The structure includes twenty sets of resi- 
dences, half of which are on the first-floor, each 
comprising living-room and kitchen, scullery, and 
bedroom, also a W.C. The rooms average in 
size 150ft. super. each. Every other house has, 
on the first-floor, a bow-window. The various 
corridors and passages, both externally and 
internally, are finished in different coloured 
bricks. The capitals of the arcade are carved 
to represent scenes out of Shakspeare’s plays. 

The hall, which has lately been erected, at a 
cost of 2,5001., from the design of Messrs. Smith 
& Son, who were not the original architects, is 


gallery, 8 ft. 6 in. wide, its entire length. The 
hall is lighted from the roof, which is open- 
timbered and mansard-shaped. It is double 
glazed between the common rafters, which are 
moulded and chamfered, and have trefoil cusped 
heads, supported on double principals, spring- 
ing from hammer-beams and enriched corbels. 

The hall is paved with Minton’s tiles, pre- 
sented by Mr. Daniel, of New Bond-street, and 
is heated by one of Lumley’s stoves, the gift 
of Mr. Burton, of Oxford-street. 

There is a spacious cellar under the hall, and 
a small library on the first-floor. The bath- 


J. Forsyru, Sculptor. 


| the college might decide, to the author of the 
| best nautical and national drama, all the profits 
and proceeds to be derived from the copyright 
and representation of whick are to go to the 
college and not to the author. At the close of 
the dinner the master said,.the premium, after 
| the careful and matured deliberation of the 
committee, had been awarded to Mr. Angiolo R. 
Slous, for his drama “‘ True to the Core,” a play 


| that, as connected with the repulse of the 


| Spanish Armada, was of a nature to interest 


room, wash-house, bakehouse, and coal-stores | 


are at the back, in a detached building, and 


| common to all recipients. Mr. Harris,of Woking, 
built of red and black brick, with Bath stone | 
dressings, and are covered with green and purple | 


we may add, was the builder of the hall. 


| place on Monday, under the presidency of Mr. 
| Benjamin Webster, master of the college, in 
| accordance with this clause in the will of the 

late T. P. Cooke :—“ On the 23rd day of April 
in each year, which is the birthday of our im- 

mortal dramatic poet Shakspeare, and which is 

my own natal day also, a public holiday or treat 
shall be given to the pensioners of the college,” 
|the dividends of 1,0001. Three per Cents. being 
| appropriated for paying the expenses of the 
| entertainment. By another clause in his will, 


The meeting to which we have referred took | 


| he gave the sum of 2,0001. to the college, the | 


interest of which is to be applied in awarding a | 


| 


prize of not less than 1001. every one, two, or | 


60 ft. long and 28 ft. wide, having a north / three years, as the committee of management at | 





every Englishman, and which, when produced 
in the metropolis, as it shortly would be by an 
enterprising manager, would, he believed, prove 
a source of delight to thousands. 

Mr. Slous, who was very warmly received by 
the company, expressed his deep acknowledg- 
ments for the kind way in which his play had 
been spoken of, and the flattering encourage- 
ments which had been held ont to him from 
all sides as to its complete theatrical success. 

Having had the satisfaction of hearing the 
play read, we would add our congratulations to 
those the author has already received. We fully 
agree with those who believe that, if properly pro- 
duced and acted, it can scarcely fail to be a great 
success. We object in toto to the small provision 
made for the author, 1001. He should par- 
ticipate in the financial success. It is such 
notions as are apparent in this stipulation that 
have driven British literary talent into other 
channels, and left the British stage dependent 
on foreign aid. 
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IPSWICH NEW TOWN HALL. 


THE foundation stone of this building has at last 
been laid. The works are being carried out under 
the direction of Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, archi- 
tects, the contract amounting to 11,7501., being 
taken by Mr. E. Gibbons, of Ipswich, and the 
masonry is being executed by Mr. R. Ireland, of 
Ipswich. Mr.W.P.Ribbans, the borough surveyor, 
and Mr. E. Catchpole act as clerks of the works. 
The building has now so far progressed as to be 
in some places considerably above the level of 
the ground. The style is Venetian. The 
principal front towards the Cornhill is divided 
into centre and side wings. The centre is com- 
posed of three canopied openings surmounted by 
a tower and clock turret, with illuminated dials. 
Balconies are provided in the first or principal 
story from which public meetings held on the 
Cornhill may be addressed. The wings on either 
sides are divided by vermiculated pilasters forming 
arched and deeply recessed bays for windows. 
Red Mansfield stone will be used for the plinth of 
the building, and the columns and the pilasters 
throughout. The grand staircase will also be of 
red Mansfield stone. The height of:the building 
from the ground to the top of the balustrade will 
oe : ft., and to the top of the tower will be 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


WE cannot recollect of any trades movement 
so general and simultaneous as the present, and 
are of opinion that there are urgent motives 
productive of it, over and above the influence of 
unions, or the general desire of the working 
classes to improve their condition. No doubt 
the very general increase in the cost of living 
throughout the country has much to do with it; 
but whether that be a permanent increase, 
originating in the abundance and cheapening of 
gold from the immense quantities of late years 
got in California, Australia, and elsewhere, may 
be a question. In the money market, so far as 
we can understand, gold is at present dear in 
this country, though it be cheaper in France. 

With us there is scarcely a single branch of 
industry in which workpeople are not agitating 
for rise of wages. It is so with weavers, tailors, 
shoemakers, gardeners, scavengers: the very 
washerwomen and nurses are astir for increased 
wages. The movement in the building trades 
may have led the way, but it no longer monopo- 
lises the public attention, although to it ours must 
be confined. We may remark, however, that, 
with the required rise of wages, clothing, rents, 
&c., must still farther rise, and neutralise the 
benefit of the increase; and, if so, how or 
when is the movement to end ? 

London.—A numerous meeting of the Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern last week, to consider the reso- 
lutions of the delegates of the men respecting 
the advance of wages to 8d. per hour. After an 
hour and a half’s discussion, the following reso- 
lution was adopted :—“ That the advance of 3d. 
per hour be given to the most skilled mechanics, 
the less skilled to be at liberty to accept a less 
rate. The hours of labour to be nine hours per 
day, from the 9th of November to the 14th of 
February, and ten for the remainder of the year. 
The labourers to be advanced 4d. per hour on 
the s@me conditions. The advance to commence 
on the 5th of May next.” This resolution is 
almost in the same terms as that adopted by the 
delegates, with the exception of the distinction 
drawn between the “most skilled” and “less 
skilled” mechanics.— A crowded meeting of 
delegates from the carpenters and joiners 
have since resolved, after a long discussion, 
with but three dissentients out of 150 dele- 
gates,—‘‘ That we, the delegates, consider the 
resolution of the master builders indefinite and 
unsatisfactory, and that it ought not to be 
received unless the masters consent to make 8d. 
per hour the standard rate of wages, they having 
at all times the right and power of discharging 
inefficient workmen ; and, further, that we are 
of opinion that the hours of working from the 
9th of November to the 14th of February should 
be the same both in shops and on outdoor jobs, 
namely, nine per day.” It was further resolved 
that this resolution should be submitted to the 
constituents of the delegates for confirmation, 
rejection, or amendment in shop meetings, and 
the result reported to an adjourned meeting. It 
was also resolved that the opinion of the men 
should be at the same time taken as to the pro- 
priety of a joint committee of masters and men 


being appointed to draw up a code of rules for 
the London district. 

Derby.—The labourers having applied to the 
master builders for a rise of wages to 19s. a 
week, the masters sent a deputation of six to 
meet a similar deputation from the labourers, 
when it was agreed that the weekly wages 
should be 18s. for fifty-six hours, or 3s. 2d. for 
the first five days of the week, and 2s. 2d. for 
Saturday. 

Birmingham.— The carpenters and joiners 
have come to an agreement by arbitration with 
the masters on various points, as regards wages, 
hours of work, overtime, distance, authority of 
masters, trade societies, and arbitration in future 
disputes. The rate of wages is to be 6id., and 
not 6}d. as asked, but superior and inferior 
workmen to be paid as the foreman or employer 
may decide. Amongst the articles of agreement 
were the following :— 


‘*Each master shall have power to conduct his own 
business in any way he may think advantageous in the 
matter of letting piecework, in taking apprentices, in 
using machinery and implements, and in all details of 
management not infringing the individual liberty of the 
workman, But no master shall take or employ more than 
one articled improver to every ten workmen in his 
service. 

Trade Societies will not countenance any interference 
with a workman because he is not a member of a trade 
society; and as regards individual members, it being im- 
possible to bind them by any present resolution, the 
societies pledge themselves to discourage all such inter- 
ference. 

All trade regulations and all disputes that may arise 
between masters and workmen shall be settled by six 
delegates, appointed by each party to the dispute, who 
shall, if necessary, appoint an independent chairman, with 
acasting vote; and if either masters or workmen desire 


present struggle.” Mr. George F.Shotton (North 
Shields) seconded this resolution, which was also 
unanimously adopted. Mr. James Young (Sun- 
derland) proposed,—* That from the lst of May 
next, the builders of the towns here represented, 
without annulling any agreement already in force, 
pay their masons by the hour, and that those 
towns which have existing agreements with the 
masons, which preclude this for the time being, 
will, as soon as existing agreements expire, 
adopt and follow payment by the hour.” Mr. 
Blakiston, of Middlesborough, seconded this reso- 
lution, which, with the following, was unani- 
mously passed. Mr. E. B. Reed proposed the 
next resolution :—“ That a copy of the resolu- 
tions here agreed to be printed and forwarded to 
the secretary of the operative masons at each 
town here represented.” Some other resolutions 
in support of the objects of the association were 
also carried. The offer made to the operatives, 
we understand, was 6!d., and not 63d. as re- 
rted. 

Wigton.—The journeymen painters sent notices 
to the masters, requesting an advance in their 
wages on and after the 16th of April to 22s. 
when working not more than three miles from 
home, and 24s. when employed more than three 
miles away. They also required to leave work 
at four o’clock on Saturday afternoons. We have 
not yet heard of the result. 

Carlisle.—The strike of the joiners and cabinet- 
makers continues. At a meeting of masters, 
attended by nearly the whole of the members of 
the building trade of the city, a unanimous 
feeling was expressed that the masters must 
make common cause in this crisis. Mr. Mault, 





any alteration in or addition to the foregoing rules, a 
notice in writing, stating the nature of the proposed 
alteration or addition, shall be given on or before the Ist 
day of January in any year, and the proposal shall be 
accepted or rejected before the Ist day of March then 
next. If accepted, the new rule shall come into force on 
the lst of May then next,” 


At a meeting of the workmen, after a little 
grumbling, the delegates were thanked for the 
arrangement. A general meeting of the 
master painters of the town has been held, to 
approve or otherwise certain alterations in the 
rate of wages, in compliance with a requisi- 
tion bythe men. Mr. John Whitworth presided, 
and there was a large attendance. Mr. Mitchell, 
the secretary, read the report of the sub-com- 
mittee, which recommended that the rate of 
wages should be 53d. per hour, and 6d. per hour 
for overtime. Several other alterations in the 
hours of labour were alsorecommended. It was 
resolved unanimously that the proposed scale 
should be adopted, and, in accordance with the 
trade rules, should take effect from the Ist of 
May. 

Glo ucester.—The strike of the carpenters and 
joiners is not ended. Messrs. W. Jones & Sons, 
of Worcester-street, have yielded, and their men 
have resumed work. The builders have resolved, 
“That the carpenters and joiners shall work 
sixty hours per week, viz., from six o’clock a.m. 
until six o’clock p.m.; Saturdays, six o’clock 
until two o’clock; and the standard wages shall 
be 25s. per week, or 5d. per hour, for skilled 
workmen.” 

Darlington.—The joiners now on strike are 
receiving each, weekly, 13s. 6d. from the society. 
A number of the men have left the town to seek 
employment elsewhere. The bricklayers have 
given notice that unless their wages are raised 
from 33s. to 36s. per week, they will cease to 
work on the Ist of June. 

Sunderland.—The negotiations between the 
operative painters of the borough and their em- 
ployers with respect to the lessening of the hours 
of labour have resulted in a strike on the part of 
the workmen. The operatives ask that they 
commence work at seven instead of six on Mon- 
day mornings, and cease at one instead of four 
on Saturdays. The master painters, it appears, 
were willing to allow the reduction of hours on 
Saturday afternoons during the eight summer 
months, and would hold a meeting on the Ist of 
November to consider the question of hours of 
labour during the winter season. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. -- A meeting of the 
master builders of the North of England has 
been held at Newcastle, to consider what steps 
should be taken by the employers regarding the 
existing strike. Mr. Falconer moved the first 
resolution, which was as follows :—‘‘ That the 
building trades of the towns here represented 
agree to combine for their mutual interests.” 
Mr. Bowron (Stockton) seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. Mr. Holdroyd 








(South Shields) then proposed, “ That the towns 
represented at the meeting act in no way pre- 





judicially to the interests of the builders in their 


secretary to the General Builders’ Association, 
attended, by invitation, to concert, with the 
trades, measures for settling the various disputes 
caused by the continual demands of the men. 
An influential committee was appointed to carry 
out the views of the meeting. 

Inverness. — A meeting of the operative 
carpenters has been held, and a deputation sent 
to the employers renewing their increased de- 
mand of 5d. an hour, or 23s. 9d. per week, The 
masters offered 4}d., and finally 43d. per hour ; 
but both these offers were rejected by the men 
on their being laid before them. Ultimately, 
however, the workmen proposed to lower their 
demand to 23s. per week. A meeting of em- 
ployers is to be held in order to come to a decision 
on the matter. 








BELFAST WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 


Tue foundation-stone of this building was laid 
in the autumn of last year, with the usual cere- 
menial. The college has now made considerable 
progress, and is sufficiently advanced to demand 
a descriptive notice. 

The site selected could not easily be excelled 
for convenience, beauty, and health, placed as it 
is on the side of a hill, and having approaches 
from the Botanic, University, and Malone roads. 
It stands nearly opposite, but at right angles, to 
the Queen’s College. 

The college will be a Gothic structure, of the 
usual academic type,—the details Early English 
in character. It comprises a longitudinal main 
building, 190 ft. long, with two transverse 
wings, each 130 ft. in length, projecting both to 
front and rear. In the centre a massive tower 
projects boldly from the main building. A 
plateau or terrace in front will be laid out in 
ornamental beds and walks. There is also a 
central rear building, containing the refectory, 
kitchen, laundry, and offices. 

The college is to serve for two distinct pur- 
poses, namely, a theological college and a prepa- 
ratory school. The left side of the building is 
devoted to the collegiate department, the right 
to the school, the departments common to both 
occupying the centre. 

The principal entrance and the president’s 
house occupy the centre of the front; the theo- 
logical tutor, on the left, and the head-master, 
on the right, have their residences in the main 
building, each having a separate entrance. 

At one side of the principal entrance are the 
waiting-room and board-room, and at the other 
the president’s hall and staircase, also his study 
and dressing-room. The rest of the president’s, 
tutors’, and head-master’s apartments are in the 
basement and on the first-floor of the front 
building. Each house is perfectly distinct and 
self-contained. Behind the entrance-hall a cor- 
ridor or cloister leads right and left to the 
school-room and lecture-hall, which form the 
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front projecting wing, each about 55 ft. by 27 ft. 
in the clear. 

The lecture-hal] has a partially open roof, with 
semicircular ribs to the principals, and orna- 
mental pierced boarding filling the spandrels. 

The school-room is 20 ft. high, and has a 
dormitory over. 

The total number of students to be accom- 
modated is 20; of boarders, 80; and of day 
pupils, a little over 100. 

A separate entrance is provided for the 
students, and one for the boys, in their relative 
staircase towers. These latter form a good 
feature in the design. To the lecture-hall a 
distinct entrance is provided for the admission 
of the public, on the occasion of lectures, distri- 
bution of prizes, &c. 

The rear projecting wings contain the class- 
rooms and the library of each department, with 
dormitories over. The rear central building is 
connected with the main building by a central 
staircase, with two side passages to the dining- 
room, which measures 50 ft. by 25 ft. in the 
clear, and has an open roof. In one corner is a 
recess containing a lift communicating with the 
kitchen, which is immediately beneath. To the 
rear of the dining-hall are placed the butler’s 
pantry, matron’s rooms, stores, &c., with a back 
entrance. The main kitchen, sculleries, servants’ 
rooms, and minor offices, are in the basement. 
The rear projecting wings are so planned as to 
be capable of further extension. 

Extending over the residences, the students’ 
bedrooms occupy a portion of the second-floor of 
the front, a separate room being given to each. 
Large dormitories, extending over residences and 
schoolroom, are provided for the boys, in some of 
which the system of division into cubicles is 
adopted. Separate bedrooms for the under- 
masters are placed in immediate connexion with 
the boys’ dormitories. Water-closets, lavatories, 
and bath-rooms, in proportion to the number to 
be accommodated, are provided in suitable places. 

At the lateral entrances, stone staircases in 
the side towers give access to the upper floor. 
The first-floor of the building, at the rear of the 
dixing-hall, at one side contains a hospital; at 
the other, apartments for the matron and female 
servants, each side approached by a separate 
staircase. 

The building is intended to be of Belfast red 
brick, with dressings of freestone from Glasgow ; 
the rubble walling in the basement is of the} 
freestone of the locality. 

It is intended for the present to omit a portion 
of the wings. The cost of the building, as now 
contracted for, will be 11,0007. The architect 
whose design, selected in a limited competition, 
is being carried out, is Mr. William Fogerty, of 
Dublin. The builder is Mr. James Henry, of 
Belfast. 





CHARGE FOR ESTIMATING. 
STEVENSON AND WATSON v. HALL. 


Ix this case in Bloomsbury County Court, 
before Mr.C. L. Russell, Judge ; plaintiffs, builders, 
&c., Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, sued de- 
fendant, described as tailor and lodging-house- 
keeper, Duke-street, Portland-place, to recover 
the sum of 71. 10s., alleged to be due for making 
an estimate of the amount they should have 
charged for rebuilding the premises of that per- 
son, and for which they sent in a tender which 
was not accepted. 

The question in point was an important one 
to the trade, many members of which were pre- 
sent to hear the decision given. 

« Mr. De la Mare was for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
C. Williams, solicitor, Alfred-place, Bedford- 
aquare, for defendant. 

It appeared from the evidence of the plaintiff, 
‘Watson, that he was desired by defendant to 
send in an estimate for what he could do the 
work that was required to be done, which he 
did, but it not being accepted, he, for the trouble 
he had been put to in making it out, applied for 
commission on the charges he had named 
therein, which being refused, he took these pro- 
ceedings to recover that sum at per centage. 

In cross-examination, plaintiff stated he econ- 
sidered it usual to charge commission on any 
eatimate a person might make who sent in a 
tender for work, whether the tender was accepted 
or not. 

On the part of defendant, it was contended 
that no such rule existed, and that Watson, who 
knew him, after repeatedly asking if he might 
send in an estimate for what sum he would do 


never however being actually engaged to do so, 
There were several other competitors, the suc- 
ceasful one being Mr. J. Hurren, of Acton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, and neither of them had made 
any claim. : 

Mr. Bull, architect, Mr. Good, builders’ sur- 
veyor, and Mr. Dawson, builder, al! swore that 
the practice of the trade was for a person who 
wished to get a job to send in an estimate at his 
own risk, the latter saying that within the last 
few months he had made twenty-seven, out of 
which only fifteen had been accepted. 

The Judge observed that, from what he had 
heard, the plaintiffs had no legal claim to the 
demand made, in accordance with which opinion 
his decision would be. 

Judgment for defendant, with an order on 
plaintiffs to pay all costs. 








ARTISANS’ LOAN SOCIETY. 


TuerxeE is in France an association called the 
“ Société du Prince Impérial,” which was esta- 
blished to enable workmen to purchase tools and 
materials by granting loans for this purpose. 
The loans are not to exceed 500 fr., and are 
repayable in three years at most, by weekly or 
monthly instalments. During the four years of 
its existence, the society has lent a sum of 
2,211,095 fr. to 8,415 borrowers. On the 3lst of 
March of the present year the amount due to 
the society was 26,155 fr., the number of loans 
completely paid up being 1,183, Very few losses 
had been sustained, the payments having been 
made with regularity. The capital of the society 
has gradually increased since its formation, as 
is shown by the following figures : — 1862, 
752,458 fr.; 1863, 1,331,338 fr; 1864, 1,590,418 fr. ; 
1865, 1,814,870 fr.; March 31, 1866, 2,001,881 fr. 
The capital has been raised in various ways, by 
subscriptions, donations, legacies, and interest 
on loans, which latter has produced 151,715 fr. 
It will be seen that the total sum lent exceeds 
by 209,213 fr. the total capital possessed by the 
association. 








IRRIGATION AND UTILIZATION OF 
SEWAGE. 


Tue reservoirs and other works in connexion 
with the irrigation works at Buscot, are so far 
completed as to admit of an immense water- 
wheel being brought into requisition. The 
operation of pumping water into the reservoirs 
has commenced. The wheel, being fixed near 
the river Thames, is driven by that stream, and 
the water which has been collected from the 
whole estate (upwards of 3,000 acres) is thus 
forced into the reservoirs on the upper portion 
of the estate, from whence it is proposed to dis- 
perse it to any part of the estate where it may 
be required. Mr. C. F. Cotterill, of Cannock, in 
Staffordshire, has been for some time occupied 
in establishing a system for utilising the sewage 
of that town. The works have been so far com- 
pleted. Mr. Cotterill applies the sewage in a 
liquid state to lands in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. The sewage is conveyed 
by earthenware pipes to the land, and then by 
means of channels cut in the soil it is applied for 
purposes of irrigation. It is forced through the 
pipes by its own weight. At present no deodo- 
rising process is used. 











LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Ar the last week’s meeting of this Society; Mr. 
Joseph Boult, president, in the chair; Mr. John 
A. P. Macbride read a paper on “ Sculpture in 
connexion with Architecture.” He remarked 
that he found no works of authority on this 
subject ; and if there were none such, there was 
a great want in the literature of art. Having 
enunciated the principle that sculpture was the 
art-voice of architecture, and that without this 
function it was, in connexion with architecture, 
impertinent and out of place, he first applied 
the principle to St. Paul’s, in London, and then 
to St. George’s Hall, in Liverpool. Mr. Picton 
never did a truer and better thing than in 
opposing the erection of the Prince Consort 
equestrian statue on the ground at the east 
front of St. George’s Hall. The sculptor, Mr. 
Thornycroft, for whom he had the greatest pos- 





the work, was told “he might, if he liked,” 


sible respect, had a perfect right to endeavour to 





secure the best possible place on which to set 
his work; at the same time he did not think 
that Mr. Thornycroft could have fixed on a more 
unfavourable ition, for the lines of the build. 
ing, consid as a background, would play the 
very mischief with the effect of the work. The 
building would destroy the effect of the statue, 
and the statue that of the building. 

A brief discussion followed, Mr. F. Howard 
agreeing with Mr. Macbride that the proposed 
site was not a suitable one for the Prince Con. 
sort statue. Mr. Kilpin, in referring to the 
sculptured pediment of St. George’s Hall, re. 
marked that the whole building was erected 
with funds that were the produce of commerce, 
and therefore sculpture emblematic of commerce 
was not at all unfit for it. As tosculpture in con- 
nexion with architecture, it was useful in giving 
effect ; but architecture could do very well with- 
out it. 








WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Ar Wandgworth Police Court, Mr. A. Smith, 
of the British Flag, in Culvert-road, Battersea, 
appeared before Mr. Dayman, to answer a sum- 
mons at the instance of Mr. Taylor, the district 
surveyor, for erecting a wooden building contrary 
to the provisions of the Building Act. 

The building complained of was a skittle-alley 
shed, 34 ft. by 12 ft., placed on a vacant piece of 
ground close to a public road, and just opposite 
the British Flag beer-house. The defendant at 
first dispated that it was a building, and said it 
was a carriage which could be removed on 
wheels. Mr. Taylor's clerk explained to the 
magistrate that the building was a skittle-alley, 
and its use had been complained of by the 
vestry. 

Mr. Dayman pointed out to the defendant that 
he might pnt a house upon wheels, but by doing 
so it would not cease to be a house. He also 
said that, according to the present mechanical 
contrivances, anything could be moved, even to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The defendant then stated 
that he constructed the building for sale. He 
described it as a portable skittle-alley, and he 
wanted time to enable him to dispose of it. 

Mr. Dayman said a man could not be per- 
mitted to endanger other buildings while he 
waited for a customer. He (Mr. Dayman) had 
no doubt that it was a building within the 
meaning of the Act. It ap to him that 
the defendant first violated the law, and then 
asked for an indulgence. He ordered him to 
take down the building within three days, and 
told him that in the event of his not complying 
he would render himself liable to a penalty of 
201. a day during such default. 








GAB. 


Imperial Gas Company's Bill.—The evidence 
went to show that, owing to the great increase 
in the demand for gas, a large extension of the 
manufacturing and storing premises had become 
absolutely necessary. The Bill asked for powers 
to purchase indefinitely, by agreement, 100 acres 
of land, without specifying any particular locality. 
The chairman, Lord L er,said he had acted as 
chairman of committees of this nature for.many 
years, but he could not recollect an ins in 
which such extraordinary powers had ever been 
given to a company. If such a power were 
granted, land might be acquired by agreement in 
Grosvenor-square or Belgrave-square, and gas- 
works might be erected thereon. The unani- 
mous feeling of the committee was that no such 
power should be given to any company, and they 
decided that the clause in question must be 
expunged. 

The Sheffield Gas Company’ s Bill and the Cor- 
poration Opposition.—The sub-committee of the 
corporation have arranged with the company the 
terms of a compromise. The leading points 
are,—that the company’s dividend on the new 
capital shall be at 7 per cent. for its maximum, 
while the price of gas remains at 3s. 6d.; that 
it shall increase to 7} per cent. when the price 
drops to 3s, 3d.; that at 3s., the dividend shall 
be 9 per cent., and so on, the dividend increasing 
as the price is reduced, 

Miscellaneous—The Swinton and Mexbro’ 
Gas Company have declared a dividend of 7 per 
cent. on old shares, and also on the amount paid 
up on new shares, and a reduction in the price 
of gas to the extent of 6d, per 1,000 ft. 
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COMPENSATION CASBHS. 


Bethlehem Hospital—The case between the 
governors of Bethlehem Hospital and the Great 
Kastern Railway Company, already mentioned 
in our pages, was concluded at Guildhall on 
Monday, The governors had put in a claim for 
100,0001. for property in Liverpool-street, and 
their witnesses estimated its value at from 


94,0001, to 106,0001., whilst the witnesses called 


on the part of the company named from 41,9001. 
to 50,000lL.—The Hon. Mr. Denman was the 
assessor, and a verdict for 61,0501. was given. 

The Proposed Law Cowrts.—In the case at the 
old Insolvent Debtors’ Court, “ Gedge v. The 
Commissioners of the New Law Courts,” the 
question was the value of a freehold house, 
No. 12, St. Clement’s-lane, required for the site 
of the New Law Courts. Mr. Serjeant Parry and 
Mr. Rosher were for the claimant ; Mr. Hawkins, 
Q.C., and Mr. M’Mahon for the Commissioners. 
The claim was 2,0001. The house was let for a 
lodging-house at 501. a year, and the lease would 
expire in 1884. The place was licensed for forty 
beds, and well situated for the working classes. 
A good profit was made, and the money certain. 
It was a difficult matter to procure accommoda- 
tion for the poorer classes. Property had in- 
creased in value. A few years ago the rent was 
301. a year. It had been increased to 501., and 
was now worth 85/1. a year. Valuers were ex- 
amined on each side. The highest claim for 
Mr. Gedge was 2,0871., and the lowest 1,8091. 
On the part of the Commissioners the lowest was 
9351., and the highest about 1,064/. The jury 
gave a verdict for 1,1101. 

City Improvement.—At Guildhall the case “ Thomas 
and Bakeway v. The Commissioners of Sewers,” respected 
i 4 in Threadneedle-street required to 

ghfare in the City. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., 
and Mr. Philbrick were for the claimants, who are stock- 
brokers, and held the lease of 60 years unexpired. Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. J. O. Griffits represented the Commis. 
sioners, The claim had reference to No. 40, Threadneedle- 
street. On one side the gross rental was put at 1,070/., 
and on the part of the Commissioners from 7001. to 7401, 
The net income was put on one side at 482/., and on the 
other as low as 1401. The Common Serjeant, in putting 
the case before the jury, told them that there was cer- 
tainly a very great difference in the opinion of the 
witnesses, and on social matters men did see differently, 
according to the bias in their mind. He went carefully 
through the evidence, and the jury assessed the compen- 
sation at 4,482. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Southampton.—The iron pier now in course of 
erection opposite the Victoria Hospital will be 
finished in the course of a few weeks. It will 
cost, it is said, close upon 60,0001. 

Camborne (Cornwall)—The foundation-stone 
has been laid of a large building to be devoted 
to market purposes, public meetings, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the furtherance of 
the business generally of the town. The bnuild- 
ings will occupy a central site in the town, 
having on one side the main roads to Hayle and 
Penzance, and on another side the principal road 
to Helston, &c. They are in the Italian style, 
with a clock tower at the angle or junction of 
the two street fronts. These fronts, as to the 
first story, in which all doorways and windows 
will form a series of semicircular-headed open- 
ings, are to be built chiefly of granite, having 
rockwork face and rusticated beds and joints. 
The other stories of the building are to be re- 
lieved and ornamented with dressings in granite 
and Bath stone. The main string-courses are of 
block form, and the walls, including the tower, 
will be finished with a cantilever cornice. The 
ashlar is to be procured from a local quarry, and 
being of a yellowish colour, is expected to form 
an agreeable contrast to the granite dressings, 
&c. The accommodation as to the market will 
comprise a covered and ventilated market-place, 
about 124 ft. wide, averaging 111 ft. in length, 
and 26 ft.6 in. high. There will be a gallery 
about 134 ft. in length, approached by two 
broad flights of stairs, and intended to be alloted 
to persons selling butter, poultry, and such like 
goods. The public buildings embrace an en- 
trance-hall, 32 ft. 7 in. long by 18 ft. wide, 
having two entrances, one in Penzance-street, 
the other in Market-street. In this hall are the 
principal stairs to the public music or lecture 
hall, &c. The ground-floor also contains a town- 
hall, a magistrates’ retiring- room, witnesses’ 
room, a committee or general business room, a 
private entrance and stairs to public hall, &c., 
and an arcade approach to the market, &c. The 
second-floor accommodation gives a public hall, 
56 ft. long by 32 ft. 7 in. wide, with a landing. 
place outside, 32 ft. 7 in. long by about 12 ft. 














6 in. wide. The town-hall, &c., will be available 
for general meetings. The public hall will be 
both illuminated and ventilated by an arrange- 
ment of two 35-jet sun-burners. The architect 
is Mr. Wm. Bond, architect of Tehidy Estate. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed Church om the Humberstone - road, 
Leicester.—About thirty designs were sent in, 
and the Committee have awarded the first 
premium, 25/., to—l. Mr. George D. Irwin, 
Sunderland ; and the premium of 101. each for 
the two plans next in order of merit to “ Fides.” — 
2. Mr. Samuel Hancorn, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire ; and to “ Alpha.”—3, Bellamy and Hardy, 
Lincoln. The two plans for which commendation 
was given are “Truth.”—4. Mr. John Marshall 
Hooker, London; and “ Trefoil.”—5. Clarke & 
Son, Northampton. The secretaries were re- 
quested to ascertain whether the architects to 
whom premiums have been given are willing to 
guarantee the building of the church according 
to the plans they have sent, and the estimates 
they have given, or to provide builders that will 
do it ? 

Bury St. Edmund’ s.— Whiting-street Chapel.— 
Plans for reseating and rearranging this chapel, 
and for the erection of a new Gothic front (the 
first instalment towards a Gothic chapel which 
is intended to be built to replace the present 
one), have been prepared by Messrs. Bacon & 
Bell, of London and Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
the works will commence shortly under their 
superintendence. 

Clock Tower, Limerick—The competition for 
the Testimonial Clock Tower to Mr. Peter Tait, 








of Limerick, has resulted in the usual dissatis- 
faction to the unsuccessful competitors, and in the 
award of the first premium to Mr. Corbett, town 
surveyor, of Limerick ; the second to Mr. W. 
Fogerty; and the third to Mr. Fitzgerald. It 
is mow in course of erection, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Corbett. The cost will be 
about 9001. 








THE HORIZONTAL SMOKE EXODE OR 
VOMITORIUM. 





Sir,—Like every other person concerned in | 
building transactions, I have always felt an in- 
terest in the question of ventilation. The proper | 
supply of air and the expulsion of smoke have | 
equally proved to be difficulties in dwellings of | 
all sizes, from the hut to the lordly mansion. 1 
was naturally attracted by the description of 
Dr. Edwards’s néw invention, called the “ Vomi- 
torium” or “Exode,” which appeared in your 
influential magazine, and in another scientific 
publication ; and I determined to give it a trial 
in two of my small houses in Chelsea which had 
given me much trouble. 

These two cottages consist each of two rooms, 
each room being occupied by separate families ; 
and in both houses the upper apartments are ap- 
proached by a narrow and steep staircase. The 
rooms constantly smoked, and the ventilation 
was imperfect,—a defect partly due to the in- 
mates’ dislike of air. Of course, the elevation of 
these buildings is low, and their being over- 
topped by adjacent houses aggravated the smoke 
obstruction. 

Before making the experiments in brick and 
mortar,—as recommended by Dr. Edwards,—I 
determined to imitate his apparatus in zinc, and 
apply it to these cottages. I removed the 
chimney-pots, and in their stead I placed a zinc 
cylinder, the cross section of which is equal to 
the sum of the calibres of the four tributary 
flues; and it projected at each extremity 2 ft. 
beyond the flues. Into each flue a quadrangular 
conduit of zinc was put, and which rose upwards 
into the channel of the vomitorium, showing a 
collar of about 6 in. in depth. These four con- 
duits were soldered to the metal of the main 
tube or smoke-receptacle. On each side of this 
cylinder, I caused to be made six tubular aper- 
tures at the lower part, and through them 
currents of air are directed upwards towards the 
mouths of the flues. Thus the vomitoriam is 
always full of air, supplied from the open ends 
of this receptacle, and from these lateral open- 
ings. The smoke ascends through the four 
conduits described, and rises upwards to the 
roof, and passes outwards at each end, or some- 
times at one end and sometimes at the other. 
I did not close the extremities with the perfo- 





rated shield suggested by Dr. Edwards, but 


reserved that resource against any hinderance 
that might arise from violent winds. 

The machinery has now been in action more 
than a month, and its success has been com- 
plete. The fires burn with great briskness,—so 
much 80, that the inmates complain of the 
increased consumption of coal; they burn coke, 
and heap up the grate with scarcely-combustible 
rubbish, and yet a return of smoke into the 
rooms never occurs. furthermore, when any of 
the rooms are without fires, no down-draught 
has been observed from the smoke of the 
adjacent flues. The lateral currents of air 
infringing against the lips of the metallic con- 
duits, and reflected upwards, seem to act like 
elastic valves placed over the mouths of the 
same ,and thus render the return of the smoke 
impossible. I do not, however, pretend to 
theorise about the reasons of these effects; I 
merely relate facts, and I shall be happy to show 
the apparatus at work to any gentleman who 
may favour me with a call; or, in my absence, 
my son, Mr. Christopher Callow, will supply any 
information that may be wanted. 

JoHN CALLow. 








PREVENTION OF SMOKE, 


I am induced, by seeing an obituary notice of 
the late Mr. Williams in your columns, to send 
you the following, as illustrating the value of 
one of his suggestions for consuming smoke, as 
described in his work on the combustion of coal 
(Weale, London), which, with some modifications, 
has been followed out here by Messrs. A. Her- 
bertson & Son, who, fitting in a Cornish boiler 
for the engine that drives their wood-cutting 
machine, introduced jets of air into the gaseous 
smoke as it passes the furnace-bridge, which has 
simply and effectually consumed the smoke, 
yielding increased heat and giving sufficient 
draught without resorting to a lofty chimney- 
stalk, thus with advantage to themselves, and 
preventing an annoyance complained of by their 
neighbours. Seeing that such a simple and 
efficient plan can so easily and cheaply be 
adopted, it is but right to call the attention of 
our manufacturers and others to the above fact. 
Meantime, the euloginm delivered by the smoke- 
loving German at the grave of his “little good, 
little ill sort of a friend,” applies here. As he 
walked three times round the grave, pondering 
what qualifications he could find that his relative 
had possessed, he found vent in his feelings at 
last, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, but he whas goot at 


| the shmoke!” de Me 








WATER-PROOFING WALLS. 


OssERvING in the Builder a notice respecting 
damp walls in out-buildings, allow me to suggest 
a probable cure. 

While in Dorset, I was applied to by a lady, 
for a remedy for the above, and as I had for 
many years been in the habit of applying “ bright 
American varnish” with great success to very 
exposed wood-work, I recommended the lady to 
make an experiment on the part of her house 
where not much seen. On passing by a few 
weeks afterwards, I observed all the front glow- 
ing to an evening sky. 

On inquiry, I found that the varnish had so 
well succeeded in a small way that the lady had 
applied the same to the whole building, with 
equal success; and, when afterwards painted, 
there was no appearance of wet or “ varnish.” 

The “ bright American varnish ” is very inex- 
pensive, costing, I think, about 3s. per gallon, 
and may be procured from most sea-ports. 1 
should recommend one coat of varnish as a trial, 
and if not quite successful then another, fol- 
lowed by three good coats of paint. 

Freperick Rogers, Captain R.N. 





DISINFECTANTS. 


Sm,—Your number of last week contained a 
letter on “ Disinfectants,” from Mr. W. G. S. 
Mockford, in which sulphate of iron was strongly 
recommended. From personal observations, L 
know that he is quite right as to the general use 
of this substance on the Cofitinent for disinfect- 
ing purposes; but I also know from personal 
experience that it really does not disinfect at all. 
It would be hard to show chemically how sulphate 
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of iron should be possessed of disinfecting 
properties beyond other sulphates, most of which 
—sulphate of lime (gypsum) incladed—by reason 
of a small amount of free sulphuric acid which 
they contain, act upon ammonia. On the Conti- 
nent, disinfection has been very imperfectly 
studied, whereas in this country the attention of 
Hofmann and otherdistinguished chemists having 
been directed to the subject, the chemistry of 
disinfectants has been completely elucidated. 
Let Mr. Mockford turn to any of our modern 
standard works on general chemistry, and he 
will see that sulphate of iron is now not even 
included among true disinfecting agents. In 
times like the present, when the community is 
suffering so seriously from the effects of infection 
among cattle, and perhaps is on the eve of 
greater suffering from cholera, I consider it a 
most mischievous thing for any one to rush 
inadequately informed into print on such a sub- 
ject. Let us suppose that, on the strength of 
Mr. Mockford’s eulogy of sulphate of iron, some 
one should be so foolish as to rely upon it in cir- 
cumstances imperatively requiring the use of 
disinfectants, and that, as for certain would be 
the case, the infection, say of scarlet fever, 
remained uncontrolled. Would not that gentle- 
man be indirectly responsible for the deaths 
which might ensue, but which might have been 
prevented had better advice been followed ? 
Intra CREPIDAM, 








CHURCH GLAZING. 


I xxow not the writer “8S. B. B.,”’ who has introduced 
my name in his letter to you on this subject, but if I had 
not been prevented, I should have stated the fact of my 
having used the 'arge sheets of cathedral glass, because I 
have been so satisfied as to the effect produced by them in 
the Church of All Saints’, Kensington Park, W. When I 
determined to use them, I asked for tenders from several 
artists and manufacturers, and the prices varied from 
8s. 6d. to 1s. 10$d. per foot, at which latter price one con- 
tract is completed, and another in progress, by Messrs, 
Horwood, of Frome-Selwood, J. W. Huea, 














ESTIMATES FOR MODEL COTTAGES. 


81r,—Much dissatisfaction having arisen in model 
cottage competition, which, I think, could be avoided by a 
right understanding at the outset, as an intending com- 
petitor, there are questions that I think need an expla- 
nation, namely, is the price given to be at London or 
country prices? Of what materials are the walls to be 
co ed, brick or concrete? And is the builder's 
undertaking to carry out the work for the sum specified, 
to accompany the drawings, &c., or is that to be a future 
consideration ? . E. Brownz, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wareham.—Holme church has been - 

crated. The edifice has been erected bowers 
cost of Mr. Nathaniel Bond. Mr. John Hicks. of 
Dorchester, was the architect, and the building 
was erected by Messrs. Wellspring & Son, of the 
same town. The carving was executed by Mr. 
R. J. Boulton, of Worcester. The cost of the whole 
work is about 1,5001. The church is in the Early 
English style, and consists of a nave 32 ft. by 
16 ft., and a chancel 15} ft. by 13 ft., having a 
small vestry on its north side. The entrance 
porch is on the south side, and is 8 ft. by 7 ft. 
The edifice is provided with a bell turret, 39 ft. 
high, surmounted by a finial. The whole of the 
exterior walls are built with red sandstone 
quarried on the estate, except the quoins and 
dressings of the windows, which are of stone 
from Ham-hill. Accommodation is provided for 
ee agg pusrat on open elm benches in the 
nave. e roof is composed of open timbers, 
stained and varnished, with pres wr Fe resting 
on carved Bath stoue caps, having Purbeck 
marble shafts on Bath stone corbels. Pennent 
stone has been used for the flooring. The chan- 
cel arch is built of alternate courses of Ham-hill 
and Bath stone. The jambs are of the same 
material, with three Purbeck marble shafts 
having carved caps. The east window consists 
of three lancet lights, and the inside arches are 
supported by Purbeck marble shafts, with caps 
and bases of carved Bath stone. The roof is 
covered with Purbeck stone tiles. 

Melton Mowbray.—A sum of 2,300. has been 
raised for the restoration of the church here, 
which will be carried out under Mr. Scott’s 
direction. e 

Cheddleton.—The restoration of the church 
here has received two further instalments 
towards completion in a new reredos and painted 


window which have been recently added. The 
window is the gift of the Rev. John Sneyd, of 
Ashcombe Park, who is one of the church- 
wardens. It is a baptismal window of two 
lights, and is at the west end of the south aisle, 
over the spot where the font is to be placed. The 
obedience of Naaman in washing in the Jordan 
for the cleansing of his leprosy is represented in 
one light, and in the other is painted the bap- 
tism of Christ in the river Jordan. The window 
is in the Cinque-Cento style of Christian art, and 
was executed by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, & Co., 
of London. The reredos is a gift of Mr. Edward 
Wood, of Newbold Hall, whose ancestors (the 
Arblasters) are buried here. It is a triptych, 
composed of a centre-piece of ancient Flemish 
carving in oak, representing the entombment of 
Christ, the figures being the bodies of Christ, 
Joseph of Arimathea, the three Maries, Saints 
John and Joseph. The sides or panels repre- 

sent the Annunciation, and are painted on oak, 

as is also the centre-piece. The whole has been 

done under the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, jun., of London, the architect of 
the church. The new part of the woodwork has 

been executed by Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of 
Cambridge ; and the painting by Messrs. Morris, 

Marshall, & Co. 

Romiley (Stockport).—St. Chad’s Church has 

been consecrated. The land on which this new 

stone edifice has been built and the burial- 

ground formed was given by Mr. Lawrence Hey- 

worth, of Birch Vale, Romiley. It is about an 

acre in extent. The edifice can be seen from 

nearly all parts of the parish, though its spire is 

not yet erected. The total cost of the church 

(exclusive of the spire) will be about 3,5001. The 

church is entered through a central western 

door, which has carved pillars, and arch mould- 

ings. Immediately on the left hand, at the end 

of the north aisle, is the baptistery, forming the 

basement of the tower, and containing a font of 

Caen stone. The nave is of four bays, the 

eastern being the widest, and opening north and 

south into transepts. The south transept is the 

deepest, and is devoted to school children. The 

north aisle is of two bays, and the south of three. 

The whole of the floors, excepting under the 

seats, are laid with tiles, in patterns. The central 

apse window is filled with stained glass, by 

Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, and 

the two side apse windows with diamond quarry 

glass, a coloured pattern being painted on each 

diamond, by Messrs. Edmundson, of Manchester. 

These three windows are given by Mr. Wright. 

Two rose windows, of different designs, pierce 

the gables of the two transepts, and there is a 

large four-light traceried window over the west 

door. Outside the edifice, there are several 

carved caps, bosses, and heads; and inside, the 

capitals of all the pillars have been carved by 

Mr. Williams, of Manchester. These are of white 

Bath stone, red circular shafts of Nottingham- 

shire stone supporting them. The roofs are 

covered with red and blue tiles, and there being 

no clerestory, the nave roof runs down over the 

aisles. The church has been built by Messrs. 

Thackrah & Peirce, of Stockport, from the de- 

signs of the architect, Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of 

Manchester. It contains 600 sittings. 

Ancoats (Manchester).—The consecration of 

St. Jude’s Church, which is situated at the 

junction of Kirby and Mill streets, Ancoats, 

took place on the 14th inst. The church is in 

the Early Geometrical style, cruciform in plan, 

with tower and spire at the corner of Mill and 

Kirby streets. There are four entrances,—two 

to the south, one to the east, and one to the 

north. .The nave roof is in one span, inter- 

sected at the transepts by bold groin principals. 

The chancel is approached by three steps. The 

stails are of red deal, simply varnished. The 

floor is paved with Maw’s encaustic tiles. To 

the west of the chancel is the organ-chamber, 

communicating with the chancel and nave 
through pointed arches. To the east is the 
vestry. The chance] is lighted by a large 
circular traceried window, filled with grisaille 
glass, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, and by two 
small pointed windows at either side, filled in 
with cathedral glass. The transept gables are 
pierced by circular traceried windows above and 
coupled pointed windows below. The nave gable 
is pierced by a large five-light window, and 
the side-walis have two-light windows. The 
exterior of the church is of seconds bricks, with 
the arches to the doors and windows in red, white, 
and blue Staffordshire stock bricks. The arches 
have been so designed as to present a different 
arrangement of colour from various points of 
view. The tower is divided into three stages : 





in the upper is the belfry, with shafted traceried 
openings, filled in with slate louvres. The spire 
is banded with stone and blue bricks, and termi. 
nated with a gilt finial, giving a height from the 
ground of 120 ft. The roofs are covered with 
slate, arranged in coloured bands, and furnished 
with ornamental cresting. The windows are 
filled in with quarried cathedral glass, by Messrs. 
Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. The artifisial 
lighting is by corons, standards, and brackets, 
The general contractor for the building was Mr, 
James Lucas. ‘The masonry was done by Messrs, 
Ellis & Hinchcliffe. The church will accom. 
modate 987 persons,—the south and 
galleries holding 295: 504 of the sittings are 
free. The cost of the edifice, including the 
enclosure walls and fittings, is 5,000l., and site, 
1,2501. The building has been erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr, 
John Lowe, of Manchester, architect. 

Stainclifie—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Staincliffe. Mr. J. B, 
Greenwood has givén the site and 1,5001. towards 
the building. r. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds, ig 
the architect. The plan has nave and aisles, 
with arcades of five; a chancel, with a north 
aisle (which serves both for vestry and organ- 
chamber), a western tower and two western 
porches—one on each side, at the extremity of 
the aisles. The chancel is raised on three steps, 
and the sanctuary on two more besides the foot- 
ace. There are chancel-seats and subsellz. 
The style of the edifice is Middle-Pointed, with 
geometrical tracery. The tower is of three stages, 
with angle turrets (too dwarfed in scale), em- 
battled parapet, and an octagonal stone spire, 
which has no lights except four, one on each 
cardinal face, at the bottom. The belfry-stage 
has on each side a three-light window, with 
transome and tracery. The west window of the 
church is of four lights, with tracery, and a 
quatrefoiled circle in the head. The east window 
is a geometrical design, of five lights, with a 
large circle in the head with trefoils and other 
figures. The chancel-arch is corbelled off. A 
clerestory has been added of two-light windows, 
with traceried heads. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bollington (near Macclesfield).—The foundation 
stone has been laid here of a new Congregational 
chapel and schools. The chapel will seat 460 
persons. The school, which will accommodate 
about 450 scholars on the upper floor, also in- 
cludes, on the ground floor, an infants’ school, 
three large class-rooms, a vestry, and the usual 
conveniences. The school building is so planned 
as regards the chapel that should future circum- 
stances require an addition, it may easily be 
made to the chapel in the form of a transept, 
thereby affording 300 additional sittings. The 
walls will be faced externally with Kerridge 
parpoints set in courses, and the masonry to the 
doors, windows, &c. will be executed in Hollington 
stone. The principal entrance to the chapel will 
be through an open recessed porch accessible 
by a coupled pointed archway under a four-light 
geometric window in the south gable. At the 
south-east angle of the building there will be a 
tower and spire 90 ft. high. The architect is 
Mr. W. Williamson, of Manchester, and the style 
in which he has designed the building is Early 
Decorated. The contracts have been let separately 
to local tradesmen, All the wall stones for the 
exterior, as also the pulpit, have been presented 
by local gentlemen, exclusive of which the cost 
will be about 2,500/., more than half of which 
has already been subscribed. This is the twenty- 
ninth of the thirty chapels to aid in the erection 
of which the Lancashire bicentenary committee 
was principally formed. 

Hertford.—The new Wesleyan chapel in the 
Ware-road has been opened. The edifice is in 
the Early English style of architecture, and has 
@ window over the entrance-door. In the rear 
there are school-rooms, which open into the 
chapel, and will be used as vestries. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Pocock, of London, and the builder 
Mr. Charles Bint, of Hertford. 

Ringwood.—The newly-erected Congregational 
church here has been opened. The building 
is in the Early English style of architecture, 
slightly varied, and the material is white brick 
with Bath stone dressings. Two spires or towers 
are carried up 65 ft. high in the front, and at 
each of the front angles there is a pinnacle. 
The edifice is lighted with five lancet windows 





on each side, and a large four-light tracery wiD- 
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dow in the front. Over this window a clock is 
to be placed. The body of the church has two 
separate entrances, by large double doors, from 
the street. It will accommodate about 650 
persons. It is open-seated, and cushioned alike 
throughout. Over the main entrance is a gallery 
for children, There are also side galleries, many 
of the seats in which are free. The organ- 
gallery is immediately behind the pulpit, and 
over the minister's vestry. The roof is a double 
one, a roof proper and a masked roof. The 
entrances,;and also the communion platform, 
are laid with tesselated tiles. The entire length 
of the church, exclusive of the minister’s vestry 
and organ-gallery, is 60 ft., by 37 ft. wide. The 
minister’s vestry is 13 ft. by 24 ft. The building 
will be heated with hot-water tus. The 
architect was Mr. H. T. Hillier, of Ryde, and 
the builders were Messrs. Tuck & Carley; the 
stonework was by Mr. Knott, of Wimborne. The 
ground on which the church stands was given 
by Messrs. A. Carter & Co., and the estimated 
cost of the building and the alteration of the old 
chapel, suitable for a school-room, will exceed 
2,0001 








Books Received, 


A Handbook for Readers at the British Museum. 
By Tuomas Nicno zs, Assistant at the Museum. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1866. 


THE main object of this manual is to assist per- 
sons holding tickets of admission to the Reading- 
room of the British Museum, by detailing the 
regulations and arrangements affecting the use 
of the room, and by describing the plans and 
scopes of the various catalogues of the printed 
books and manuscripts in the National Library. 
The volume contains upwards of 160 closely- 
printed pages of well-condensed matter, which 
may show what a large amount of information 
(all of it important to readers) is contained in it. 
Every reader ought to have a copy of this very 
useful, and, indeed, to them, indispensable book. 


¢ 


Local Museum Notes. No. I. Edited by the 
Treasurer of the Wimbledon Local Museum. 
London: Hardwicke, 1866. 


THE various modes in which a local museum, 
for the illustration of the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdom, within five miles say from a 
parish church, may be originated and established, 
have been carefully considered by the editor, 
Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S., and the result is a recom- 
mendation of the simple, inexpensive, and prac- 
tical plan for the commencement of such a 
museum which is developed in the pamphlet 
under notice, and which has received the 
approval of Professor Owen. 











VARIORUM. 


“DicrioNaRY OF CHEMISTRY, founded on the 
late Dr. Ure’s. By H. Watts, F.C.S., and others. 
Part 33rd. Longmans & Co.” The present 
part of this valuable dictionary extends from 
Phosphorus to Potassium. <A large proportion 
of the contents is devoted to the many interest- 
ing combinations of phosphorus, Photography 
is also treated of briefly; and to Platinum a 
good few pages are devoted. 








Miscellunen, 


CrystaL Patace.—On May-day a concert of 
five thousand voices will be given by children 
and others connected with the Metropolitan 
Schools, conducted by Mr. G. W. Martin. Ethardo 
will also re-appear, his lofty pole for the nonce 
being converted into a gigantic May-pole, On 
the following day, Mr. Charles Dickens has 
andertaken to give a reading of “ Little 
Dombey.” Other specialties intervene, and on 
the following Saturday, 5th May, the concert 
season will be inaugurated by a performance in 
the Handel Orchestra of Handel’s “ Acis and 
Galatea,’—Mdlle. Titiens, Signori Gardoni and 
Stagno, with Mr. Santley, being the principal 
vocalists. The great flower-show of the season 
will be held on Saturday, 12th May; and there 
will be the great display of fireworks, and 
illumination of fountains, water temples, and 
gardens, on Thursday, the 17th of May. 





Pustic Heatrn Acts.—In answer to Lord R. 
Montagu, in the Commons, Mr. Bruce states 
that he hopes to be able very shortly to lay 
upon the table a Bill for the amendment of the 
Public Health Acts, but that the measure will 
not contain any clauses relating to the pollution 
of rivers. 


BvuILpDINGs FoR Irish Recorps.—On the mo- 
tion to go into supply, Mr. Childers, in reply to 
@ question, said that the Irish Record Buildings 
were either just finished or were at the point of 
being finished, at an expense of 36,0001. The 
architect had full information respecting the 
record buildings in England, and it was expected 
that the Irish record buildings would contain 
accommodation of an ample kind for the proper 
custody of the records. 


AcciwENts.—A small church in the course of 
erection at Sandy Pond, near Bishop Auckland, 
has been partly blown down by a gale of wind 
The church is building at the expense of the 


STaTUE OF THE PRINCE Consort at BIRMING- 
HAM.—The governors of King Edward’s School 
at Birmingham have notified to the Consort 
Memorial Committee that they are ready to re- 
ceive the proposed statue of the Prince as a gift, 
and to place it in such a position on their premises 
as may be agreed upon by the governors and the 
committee. The terms have been acceded to by 
the committee. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT Raiiway.—In reply to 
Mr. Crawford, in the Commons, Mr.,Gibson stated 
that under the Metropolitan District Railway 
Act a large portion of the railway (between 
Westminster and Blackfriars along the Thames 
Embankment) must be tunnelled, but a certain 
small portion might be constructed in open cut- 
ting. A letter of the engineer to the line, which 
appeared in the Times, states that an eighth of 
a mile is the outside length of this open cutting. 


HALLs ror WoRKMEN’S TRADES AND FRIENDLY 
Societites.—The South London Chronicle says,— 
The desire of working men to remove the busi- | Newton Gap Coal Company, for the use of their 
ness of their societies from places where temp- | workmen. —— A serious accident occurred on 
tations to waste their means abound, has received | Easter Sunday in the charch of Notre-Dame-de- 
an excellent illustration on the part of the Kazan, at St.Petersburg. The grand chande- 
Ancient Order of Foresters, a decision having | lier, weighing more than 16 cwt., suddenly fell, 
been taken to purchase Portman Hall, Pad-/ killing two people and seriously wounding two 
dington, and to raise the purchase-money by | others. By good luck there were few people in 
share-subscriptions, payable in weekly instal- | the church. 

— ay ae for a painters’ hall in London InpustRIAL Dwetiines, Notrinc Hiti.—At 
” on the taps. the last committee-meeting of the Society for 

Tue CaTaLocvE or Paris Exureition, 1867.| Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
The proprietors of the Art-Journal announce | Classes, a letter was read from Mr. James 
their intention to issue an Illustrated Catalogue | Murray, architect, enclosing a description of the 
of the principal objects of Art-manufacture con- industrial dwellings now being erected at Notting- 
tained in the Universal Exhibition of the Works | hill, for Sir S. Morton Peto, bart., and consisting 
of all Nations to be held in Paris, including 1,000 | of forty-eight houses for families, each entirely 
engravings. It will be edited by Mr. S. C. Hall, | private and distinct from the others ; in addition 
who edited the Illustrated Catalogue which to these, a “workmen’s dining-hall,” on the 
accompanied the Art-Journal in 1851, and also | plans adopted at Glasgow and Birmingham, and 
that issued with the Art-Journal in 1862. We a‘ workmen’s club.” 
are glad to learn, for the sake of our indefatigable | : , 
countryman, that the Emperor of the French has P Le! ping age naa alThag crentag 
in this case departed from an existing rule and the = 1 : i. ~ seat t Febs _ berg Ws 
accepted the dedication of the work. CAEP. +8 She month af Fonenery, ange the 

| Dorset Express, Mr. Steward had a Government 

Tuz INVENTOR or THE Steam Horst.—Mr. | order for 1,500 tons, and last month an addi- 
Nicholson, of the Trent Iron Works, Newark, | tional order for 1,000 tons of Roach stone, neither 
writes us, in notice of a paragraph in our num- | of which orders he was able to execute, and the 
ber of the 7th instant,—* I no more claim to be | stone had to be obtained in Yorkshire. The 
the inventor of the steam hoist than I do of the | cause of not being able to supply the demand is, 
steam engine: what I do claim is to be the| that no one but a Portlander is allowed by the 
inventor of some important improvements in| quarrymen to work in the quarries. Yet lately 
steam hoists, which I believe render this machine | two additional quarries have been opened, and 
better than any that have been previously made. | the necessary gear has been put up. How are 








Some further modifications, now in forward pro- 
gress, will add to the efficiency and handiness of 
my machine for ordinary builders’ purposes.” 
In giving a plece to Mr. Riley’s statement we 
expressed our belief that Mr. Nicholson merely | 
claimed improvements. 


TaBLE or GerorocicaL Srrata, Bvuiipine- 
Stones, &c.—A table for the use of architects 
or builders, engineers, and others, has been 
arranged by Mr. M. A. Purcell, C.E., and pub- | 
lished by Stanford, of Charing-cross, under the | 
title of “‘ Geological Table of the Fossiliferous | 
Strata, and their Characteristic Fossils, arranged 
in the Order of Superposition and in Chronolo- 
gical Sequence.” It gives, under four headings, 
the geological systems, formations, life charac- 
teristics, and observations on the respective 
strata. Thus the geological names, Permian, 
Trias, &c., may be said to be converted, ex- 
plained, and amplified into those limestones, 
sandstones, slates, and other materials which 
constitute the earth’s crust in the respective 
geological formations, 


Gas at Moscow.—Great progress has been 
made in the construction of the works at Moscow 
during the past summer, and highly satisfactory 
reports have been received here by the gas 
company as to the number of intending con- 
sumers. In this country about 10,000 tons of 
pipes, gasholders, purifiers, condensers, hydrau- 
lic mains, and other apparatus have been pre- 
pared. The whole will probably be on the 
ground in two months. 
the present year the company have been actively 
occupied in fixing the internal pipes in the 
houses, and applications have been already re- 
ceived, in the course of about three months, for 
more than 38,000 lights, exclusive of the large 
government establishments, hospitals, and bar- 
racks, many of which will take from 500 to 1,000 
lights each. The company may commence 
operations in October next, one year in advance 
of the period required by the concession ,with a 
demand for gas estimated at 50,000 lights, 








Since the beginning of | 2 


they to be worked ? 


ANcIENT CITIES DISCOVERED.—The American 
Department of State have received despatches 
from their consul at Tobasco, Mexico, in 
which he communicates the discovery of the 
ruins of two ancient cities, which have re- 
mained unknown since the days of the Conquest, 
The first, he says, from its topography and 
situation, he is led to believe, ‘3 one that was 
occupied by Cortez at the time of his invasion of 
Tobasco; the other is situated in the north- 
eastern portion of the State, nearly opposite the 
present city of Laguna de Los Terminus, and 
was known before the Conquest as Xicolanea, 
and traditions connected with it trace its origin 
to a period at least 200 years before the 
Christian era. 


British Musrum. —The accounts, estimates, 
&c., of the British Museum, have been published. 
The expenditure for the year ended the 31st ult. 
was 101,8081. 14s. 4d.; and the sum required 
for the ensuing year is estimated at 102,7441. 
During the year 1865, 369,967 persons visited 
the general collections, exclusive of readers. 
This is a less number than that in any previous 
year from 1860. In the reading-room about 
4,158 books are used per day. The number of 
readers in 1865 was 100,271, or, on an average, 
349 per diem, each reader having consulted 
twelve books daily. 29,686 volumes have been 
added to the library. The number of deliveries 
of manuscripts to readers during the year was 
2,311, and to artists and others in the rooms of 
the department 4,199. The collection of manu- 
scripts has been added to by 1,177 documents, 
180 original charters, and 231 castsof seals. At 
the sale of the celebrated collection of the late 
Count Pourtales a number of antiquities were 
purchased for the Greek and Roman depart- 
ments, and various other purchases, presents, 
&c., are recorded. Professor Owen reports 16,700 
additions to the department of zoology, 10,079 
to that of geology, and 3,623 to that of 


mineralogy. 
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Tue Mopexn Spuynx.—This Egyptian (Hall) 
mystery or riddle has been solved. The appa- 
rently detached living head belongs to a body 
concealed behind two angularly-placed mirrors 
which give the effect of all being open beneath 
the table on which the head appears, giving the 
illusion of a head without a body. The principle 
is the same as that of the mysterious cabinet 
at the Polytechnic, which either conceals or 
shows the person or persons within, according 
as the mirrors are drawn out or put back on the 
sides of the cabinet. 


State or Woxrr-rock LicnTHouse.—Messrs* 
Douglas, engineers to the lighthouse now erect- 
ing on the Wolf-rock, between the headland of 
Tol-pedn-Penwith and the Scilly Isles, recently 
visited the rock, and found that, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy gales and tempestuous seas, the 
foundation of the lighthouse is not injured. In 
a gale before Christmas several of the large 
stones were washed away, and some other 
damage done ; but since that time there has been 
no farther injury. The engineers are now wait- 
ing for settled weather, that the work may be 
continued. 


Supposep Oricin oF PETROLEUM.—It has been 
suggested by Professor Wilbur, of Hamilton, 


Epvucation ABroaD.—The Educational Society 
of Lyons offers a prize of 400 frs. for the best 
Essay, either in French or in any other lan- 
guage, on the following question: — Whether 
parents are not in most cases to blame for the 
little success obtained by masters in the educa- 
tion of children ? 


Tar Smoke Nursance.—The Home Secretary, 
in reply to Sir R. Peel, in the Commons, states 
that a Bill is now in preparation by the Vice- 
President of the Council, one object of which 
will be to provide some summary and efficient 
means of dealing not only with the nuisance of 
smoke, but also with other nuisances, with 
respect to which local authorities will be com- 
pelled to do their duty. 


Rartway Sarety Curss.— Messrs. Wright & 
Co., of New Broad-street, London, have patented 
ap invention for the prevention of accidents on 
railways. It comprises a safety-curb and life- 
guard, which are intended to confine the train 
to the rails, and so to prevent loss of life from 
the breaking of axles, tyres, springs, &c., and, 
moreover, enable a speed of 100 miles per hour 
to be performed with safety. The curb is, in 
fact, an additional rail, which is elevated and 
|applied on each side of the ordinary way, and 





Canada West, that the mineral oil now called | which weighs 168 lb. per yard. The life-guards 
petroleum originated in the decomposition of| are four supports, placed one at each corner of 
ancient marine vegetation in the geological | the carriage, engine, and tender, which, in case 
strata which were deposited in the ocean and | of an axle or wheel breaking, are designed to 
afterwards became dry land. Coal, originating, | lodge on and in the curb, and keep the carriages 
it is believed, in land vegetation in a similar | suspended, thereby preventing injury to the 
way, produces mineral oils closely akin to the | passengers. The curb is also to be employed 
American petroleum when the coal is decom- | for applying the break upon, by means of which, 
posed by the heat of distillation. Some shaley | in cases of collision, the carriages may not only 
strata are found saturated with mineral oil: this; he held down and confined to the rails, but 
48 the origin of Young’s paraffine, which is essen- | more readily stopped, and with less wear and 
tially the same sort of thing as the American | tear to the working parts. The invention is 


petroleum. 


Sratistics oF Brussets.—The recently-pub- 
lished “ Annuaire de la Mortalité de la Ville de 
Bruxelles,” shows that during the year 1865, 
the relative number of legitimate and illegiti- 
mate births was 3:14 to 1. The number of per- 
sons who died in their own homes was 4,334, 
whilst 1,520 died in the hospitals and prisons. 
These numbers appear to be very dispropor- 
tionate. As regards the causes of death, we 
find that nearly one-third of the cases were 
owing to diseases of the respiratory organs, 
whilst only 98 cases of typhoid fever were re- 
ported, or 1‘9 per cent. The work contains the 
necessary tables and registers of temperature for 
the comparison of the vital statistics of Brussels 
with those of the other European capitals. 


Picture spy Mr. F. Mapox Brown.—Mr. 


| particularly recommended for bridges, tunnels, 
viaducts, high embankments, sharp curves, steep 
inclines, underground and suburban railways, 
| and will also afford wider carriages, with a path- 
|way down the middle, after the American 
| system, permitting the guards to pass from one 
|end of the train to the other. 


Mopern Domestic ArcHITECTURE—Standish, 
| near Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, the mansion of 
| Mr. Richard Potter, has just been renovated and 
| decorated. On entering, a hall presents itself 
| about 25 ft. by 16 ft., with the ceiling panelled in 
| colours of pale blue, brightened with tints of lake, 
| amber, and violet. The cornices are in gold, and 
| white and green in relief. To the right are 
| two drawing-rooms, about 50 ft. long, decorated 
(in a style after Raffaelle), with the seasons, em- 
bodying emblems of every month in the year. 





- Madox Brown has recently exhibited a newly-| The dining-room has been plainly painted, with 


finished picture to a few of his friends,—“ Jacob | # Grecian pattern panelled round the top and 
and Joseph’s Coat,” a work of high merit. Four | bottom of walls on a dead green. The woodwork 
of the brothers are represented as having come | * done to represent marble, excepting the door, 


back with the coat. Simeon stands in the im- 
mediate foreground, half out of the picture, with 
a guilty and blustering look ; Judah just behind 
him, stands silently watching the effect of Levi’s 


falsity ; Issachar sucks the head of his shepherd’s | 


crook, and wonders at his father’s despair; 
Benjamin sits next his father, and, evidently 
doubtful, examines the garment. Jacob sits 
under a spreading fig-tree. A ladder, the sign 
of Jacob, is introduced, on which are seen the 
feet of one gathering the fruit. The story is well 
told, and the intended expression throughout 
admirably conveyed. 


Bristot Arcuitectvurat Soctery.—At a quar- 
terly meeting of this society, held on the 18th 
inst., the hon. secretary, Mr. Phipps, announced 
that in reply to the address of the president, he 
had received letters from, and memorials had 
been addressed to, the corporation of Bristol in 
favour of the preservation of Colston’s Hall, by 
the following societies: —The Archzological 
Institute, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Architectural 
Societies of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Nottingham, 
Lancashire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Bedfordshire, Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Ireland, the Royal Institute 
of Architects, the Conncil of the Architectural 
Museum, and the Bath Antiquarian Field Club. 
He was sure that after such a long list of memo- 
rials the house ought to be preserved. A paper 
was then read by Signor G. Salviati, on behalf 
of his father, Dr. Salviati. The subject was 
“ Mosaics: their origin, nature, and different 
styles ; their progressive development and appli- 
cation ; and the introduction of the art of enamel 
mosaic into England.” 





| which is oak. The study is also finished in oak 
and gold, introducing crimson on the oak. The 
| grand staircase has a painted glass ceiling. The 
| boudoir is done in white moire antique, panels 
|to walls and flowered border, satin wood and 
| gold to the three doorways. A second staircase 
| leads to the grand billiard-room. The ceiling is 
panelled in Italian style of a late date. The 
walls are painted in Early Italian with Etruscan 


size subjects on those more important. There 
are representations of Time and Judgment, 
Patience and Virtue, and the arms of the family 
are also painted in shields supported by figures. 
The skirtings and doorways are of marble. The 
whole of the work has been carried out by Mr. 
William May, of Bath. 





TENDERS 


For new shop-front, bar-fittings, and general repairs to 
th- Gloucester Arms, Upper Park-place, for Mr. G. Moss. 
Messrs. J. Bird & Walters, architects ;— 





MOMUEE \sccusanguicesamscsdaliatnt doom enrannast £886 10 0 
IIE rcs sctnittpsnotividossuisbtantios 758 0 06 
Williams....... 737 0 0 
ST eae 695 0 0 
SE cats cv inccsebtcesactisettigaboventnnas 665 0 6 





For two houses and and offices, at Wimbledon, for Mr. 
Mr B, architect :— 
For Brick Dressings 
instead of Stone, 
deduct. 





Piper & Wheeler ...... 
Parsons & Townsend... 
Nicholson & Son......... 
PROTA sicchisspreionncinints 








figures worked on the minor panels, and fall- | ¢ 


ne 


For public-house and cottages, to be built at Maldon, 
for Messrs. Gray & Sons. Mr. W. Adams, architect ;— 





Bickmore .....+..s4 pong obhe ss adeney «+ £905 0 @ 
Saunders. 890 0 0 
RAL ey BOs. sl RR 875 0 0 
DOGG ons cisvciscresiscssioons Deavenbsave 85 0 0 





For the erection of villa, at Thornton Heath, Mr. 
Edmeston, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Birdseye & 


Wiivher £1,886 0 0 









Dennis & Gray ...........+«00 weceswee 1,74 0 0 
PERE cnrsesnsenselacristoieassarsenenneee 1,655 0 0 
FRIED secvsxersevscncceseccepberooseaenes 1,569 0 0 
King & Hippel) ...............ccccseees 1,620 0 0 





For the don Steam-Crane and Engine Works, at 
Leicester (exclusive of ironwork). Mr. A. Maming, 








INIT vs cscinaccnsenstbenamebengucepentint £1,289 0 0 
Neale & Sons...........ccccceccvee vo. 1,265 0 0 
DURDUTY ..crcrscieecesssseccorevscccssess 1,165 0 0 
THOMAS scvccrcsesensccsescesscctsecesces 1,115 0 0 





Accepted for works at Wakefield, for Messrs. George 
Lee & Sons. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 


Masonry and 
A. &. FT. Binns .......000..cesreceonees £4,599 10 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
Illingworth & Bon .......sseeeseeee £1,696 0 0 
Tronfounder’s Work. 
ke iy <9 aR 2,300 0 0 
Plumber's Work, 
Keighley ....cvcscees-snsesesescssossotesd £1,200 0 0 
Slater's Work. 

1 ie £635 0 0 
Painter's Work, 
Briggs & Mensforth ............00+ £300 0 0 
Plasterer’s Work, 

DAMOTON ape sccsnsvecgrsscqsanrdgnonconcnnge .% 0 0 





For the erection of a new wing and residences to the 
Metropolitan Benetit Societies’ Asylum, at Ball's Pond- 
road, Mr, W. P. Griffith, architect, Quantities not 


supplied :— 
Dimsdale (accepted) ...........006 £2,500 0 0 





For New Boys’ School, Walthamstow. Mr. W. Wig- 
ginton, architect :— 





a 0 0 
Axford & Whillier 00 
NEWT cccsnstvssetovetass 9 0 
earie ....... Sebesoces 60 
QTTY ...20+. Os soo aseenceseccoetecorcores 00 
Hill & Keddell 0 0 
NE. cdcdevntacechoticaeteccecsdicnend 60 
Keed (accepted) 00 





For the erection of six shops, in the Kentish Town- 
road, for Mr. Fox, Mr. F. F. Holsworth, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Richardson & Waghorn :— 


Add for Shoring, 
Tracey & Co, .......0 £4,350  casscoves £5 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers...... OS a 1210 0 
me & Co. seeseeesneas — soceveres : : ; 
anley & Rogers PIB accccceee 
Hyde... .ccoccscesesesseess 3,008 _ ...cc0sse 
* Accepted. 





For sewer work, at Putney, for the Wandsworth Dis- 
trict Board of Works :— " 


escoeocece|s 
escocecso 





For alterations aud ay sr om hw Water Park, Doonass, 
Co, Clare, for Mr. John Lecky Phelps. Mr. W. Fogerty, 
architect, Quantities by Mr. E. P, Gribbon :— 
Cavanagh & Fiyum ...............00 ae oe ; 4 
“Se 








For house, at Hook, Surrey, Mr. H. Walker, arohi- 
ect :— 





Nightingale ........ bscdpecinnenvianiion 21,200 0 0 
Jenkins ....... « 1,164 0 0 
Andrews 1,124 0 0 
Tamlee 1,088 0 0 
Kilsey 995 0 0 
Keys...... «» 995 0 0 
DONDE vescecercinmcesssiinsresiateons 993 0 0 





For Austin Friars-chambers, City (second portion). 
Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— 7 
Add White Deduct old 


Tiling. Material. 


Ashby & Horner ... £5,319 eos £607 oo. £95 

Browne & Robinson 6,301 ae 620 het 80 

est 5,278 a? 

rT 5,1 nm om, 8 

Hill & Keddell .., 5,103 — 609 ane 86 

Axford & Whillier*® 6082 .. 611 .. 9 
* Accepted. 





For the erection of Chapel and School Mission Home, 
Bier-lane, Windsor, Berks,, for Rev. H. Hawtrey. Mr- 
William Sim, architect :— 





SGI. Saictccsivedenstcedbisadeseiaies £670 0 0 
POE “inh adn. cedsschbinnetisicionidioddees 668 10 0 
— + 565 0 0 

Oe -serniinaadebesanntontnstbepadehtecseustan 637 0 0 
Hards Mpobiveusevsbedhe kta eevesebvescestibies 09 0 «0 





For decoration at Jews’ Synagogue, Great St, Helen's 
Bishopsgate. Mr. N. 8. Joseph, architect :— 








ST EPs »<cccccanecndicenareqrcwenton £914 0 0 
Newman & Mann  ..........cccceserere 709 0 0 
es Ree basis cesesnntatintniniontes 774 0 0 
Heeps .........+. 684 0 0 

680 0 O° 
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TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


FP. P. (write te Mr. Baigent, Winchester).—Capt. R.—J. 8. (it is pot 
me P. — G. D. 1.—B. B —Dr, M.—B. F.— 
» O—OnI. H.—J. D. P.—R. & W.—J. M.—P. & T.—P.B, W.— 
.~ W. B.—N. W. C.— Mr. C.—@. B. BH. — J. J. K.—Mr. C.— 
, F.~A K-—W, A.—A. M.— EL BJ, F. F.—8. B—- 
WwW. J.-C—0. 2. NJ. P. (we cannot look back). 


Ck i eal to decline peinting out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the nase and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nows ~The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read ab 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the author, 








Aduartlomnente cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tue BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
saving opened new Quarries, are now prepared to 
upply any of the following STONES, viz., Box 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
Tucker, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 


CHURCH, TURBET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam- agg 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-bill, E.C. Established 1749. 





FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, 


By CHARLES F. 


London : 


FIRE ENGINEERING. 


Now ready, with numerous Llustrations, Diagrams, etc. ae printed, 544 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 1/, 4s, 
postage 10d, 


and FIRE BRIGADES; 


with a History of ‘Menus! and Steam Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Management; Remarks on Fire. 

proof Buildings, and the Preservation of Life from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English Towns; Foreign 

Fire Systems; Hints for the Formation of, and Rules for, Fire-Brigades; and an Account of American Steam 
ngines. 


T. YOUNG, C.E. 


Author of “ The Economy of Steam Power on Common Roads,” ete. 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





| 
Three Acres of Lapd, opposite the Station, Chalk Farm, 
R. EILOART will SELL by AUCTION, 
om FRIDAY, llth MAY, at GARRAWAY’S, the above pro- 
. known as Eschal Nurery, at the foot of Haverstock-bill, 
available for » builder or contractor, coal depot, &c. ; or, with consent 


of the freeholder, for t building purposes, Held for 46 years at only 
61i. nlemennemesitinn of the Ancti . 7, Ch y- - 








15,1 UPPER STREET. ISLINGTON.—To Builders, House Decorators, 
Paper- hangers, and Others. 
EWINS will SELL by AUOTION, 
on MONDAY, APRIL 3th, at TWELVE, PAPER- HANGINGS, 
eomprising rich gold, flock, satin, drawing, diniov, library, pariour, 
bed-room, and marble papers, @c ; ten cases = one ton 
white lead. drv colours, gi- zed doors ; algo i i 
ent and wrought nails and spikes, screws, rim, m«rtise, “and other 
locks, binges, stoves, ranges, brass and cast-iron goods of the usual 
decription, wagnvette with patent axles, po'e bar and cushiona.—On 
view Saturd d Cat had. 








yp ding, an 





HOLME, HUNTS.—Sale of Plant, on completion of the Wet o 
Eng'and Land Drainage and ere oi Company's Works ot Warp 
ing. &e. at Holme, rear Peterbo 


ESSRS. BRISTOW * SON will SELL 


by AUCTION, om FRIDAY, MAY 11, 18%6, upon the PRE- 
MISBS, rear to the Holme Station on the Great Northern Railway, 
the following vainable PLANT, viz. :—3 0%8 yardsof donbie iron rails, 
1.180 yards of poftable wood and iron rails 9 pairs of points, complete ; 
2 pairs portable wood an‘? iron points. 1.2% wood sleervers, 41 wagons, 
side tippers; 5 anchors, 3 sma'ch-blocks, 30 high porters, 64 lew por- 
tera, 14 sets of harness, 9 barrows, 271 feet of cant-iron water pipes, 
60 feet of india- rubber tubing 3 pumps, a quantity of chain, chaff- 
cutter, corn-bruiser, wood engipe house, wood cabin with stove, 





carpenter’s tole, 2 water-cranes, rones. sacking. old and new fron, 
new oak and elm plenks, firewood, 700 feet of deal planks, 600 feet of 
deal blecks, hoisting jeck steel-yards, and other valnable effects.— 
Sale to commence at ELEVEN o’clvek. Catalogues may be had of the 
Auctioneers, by post, on appl ‘cation. 





BROMPTON.— Freehold Building Land, in the Earl’s-court-road, in 
close proximity to the stations on the Me:cropolitan District and 
West Loudon Railways, and within a few minutes’ walk of | the 
= Kensipgton apeent He By a 


ESSRs. PRICE & “CLARK will SELL 


by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on TUESDAY. 8th May, 
at TWELVE for ONE, important FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
double situate in the Barl's-eourt-road, the 
corner of Brewer’s-lane, near St, Peter's Church. This property is 
situate im the main read Jeading from the Old Brompton-road to 
Kensington, and from its favourable position, combined wi'h the 
rapidly increasing value of ‘and in the locality, consequent upon the 
many improvements aud building operations now in 
strongly recommends itself as a favourable opportunity of increasing 
income by means ground rents.—Particulars had of Messrs 
COMBE & WAINWRIGHT, Solicitors, Staple-inn, Holborn ; and at 
the Offices of PRICE & CLARK, 48, Chancery-lane. 











JUNIOR CARLTON CLUB, ny ge ey First Portion of the 
© ground, 


Building » to 
ESSRs. GLASIER %& SONS are in- 
structed to SELL AUCTION, on the PREMIS#S, on 
TUESDAY, MAY &th, at SLVE for ONE o’elock, the valaable 
BUILDING MATERIALS and PITTINGS of THRER HOUSES, Nos, 
33, 34, & 35, Pall-mall, comprising about 500 000 capital stock bricks, 
plain ti/es, timber in roofs, floors, &c. doors, plate glass, sashes and 
frames, capital stone stairease with iron ballusters aud mahogany 
handrail, stone coping and paving, 4 statuary maz ble chimney-pteces, 
&c register and other stoves and ranges, lead flate, gutters, cistercus 
and pipes, copper flat, circular metal skylight, balcony to bay window, 
sbep frent aud shutters, useful press, gas and o fittings and fix 
tures. —On view day and morning of Sale, aud catalogues, had of 
D. BRANDON, Eeq. 24, Berkeley-square ; om the Premises ; aud at 
the Officer of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, 5. W. 


On MONDAY, APRIL 30, at Hg for TWELVE, ep account of 








b= nuinber’ of lots lots.—To Timber arp e 

ners, 

M*. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 
dg TERRACE, Camden Towa, near Eagle 


a cpr ame mn of PLA 
joe “eho pra quartering, dry cut staff, match boards, 
wide pine, chimmey-pieces, slates, a closet-paps, iron- 
mongery, stoves, ranges, cowia, scaff.ld- putlogs, 
and usefel stock.—Auction Offices, 2, Casdingtou- 
street, Hampetest-road, N.W. 


KING'S CRO8S.—The a Railway ata requiring the 
immediatel 


R. LEREW is | is instructed by Mr. Crace, 
Timber to SELL . AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, 17, Weston-strect, Oid Saint Pancras-road, opposite the Great 
Northern Railway Station, on THURSDAY, MAY 10, at ELEVEN, 
the extensive weil d STOCK : 1g 30.000 feet wide pine 
board, 6,000 feet mahogany in plank and ‘beard, 4,000 feet oak, 5900 
feet beech, 2,000 feet ash plauk, 1,000 feet wainuut and sy amore, 
20,000 feet 80 000 feet quarteriug, 400 squeres yellow and 
ewhite Mooring, 50 squares match living, a e quantity of dry cut 
stutf, some yelluw and white plavks, deals, battens, pantile laths, 
slating battens, veneers, round waluut & few sticks of yellow 
timb: r, timber- , timber and light sprit carts, truck, 
4 timber. en 20 frame and A ema weighing- ne and weights, 








barvess, and 3 aleo, & Geet. cottage pianoforte, 
py ee ier.—May be viewed the day 
prior, and pee tg en a on the mises; anudof the Auctioneer, 
2, Cardington-street, Ham: road, WLW. 





STRATFORD.—Freehold Building Lan4 in the centre of the — 


Rk. JOHN M. DEAN will SELL ny 
AUCTION, atthe SWAN INN, Stratford, on bowen es 

MAY 3, at THREE o'clock, Fivty — of Most 
PRSEuVLD BULLDING LAND, bi Pam oe a 
Tavern. Tne whole situated in the centre — § the town, midway 
hetween the two railway stations, and haviug important frontages to 
Bi oxd-street, Kast-etreet, and Callum-street, which streets have been 
constructed in with the requiremsuts of the Local Board 
of Health.—Parteulars and conditions of sale, with plans, may be 
had of ANDRBW STORRY, Esq, 6, Kivg’s-road, Bedford-row ; 
Messrs. J. & W. CRICK, Solicitors, Maldon ; the Swan Ine, Strat- 
ford; and of Mr, JOHN M. DEAN, Auctioneer and Surveyor, the 
Grove, Stratford, KB, 





GROSV ENOR-PLACE IMPROVEMENTS, —Rixtensi ve Sale of superior 
Building Materials, on MONDAY aad TUESDAY, APRIL 30th, and 


MAY ist. 

R. GEO. HAINES will SELL by AUC- 
TION, on the PREMISHS, at TWELVE pnnctually. the 
whole of = capital MATRRIALS of THREE noble MANSIONS, 
No. 20, 21, and 22, Grosvenor-place, late in the oceupstion of the 
Parl of Chichester and o‘hers, mening 600,900 prime stock bricks, 
30 tons of lead, water closets. all the excellent fittings ofthe numerous 
bed-chambers and reception-reoms, 11 Spanis+h mahogany room- 
doors, marble ehimney- pieces, large library bookcase, iron railings, 
stone pavement, gas c deliers, and the fixtures of the 
large kitcheps.—May be viewed : Catalogues at the Auctioneer’s 

Offices, No. 2, Lower Belgrave street, Eaton-square, 








WOOD GREEN.—To small Capitalists.~ Plots of Freehold Building 
—. _ 1 — -_ = to the Alexandra Park and Palace, now in 


ME. MACARTHUR will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at the GUILDHALL COFFEE HOUBE, London, on 
MONDAY next, at TWELVE for ONE o’eleck p.m. a farther portion 
of the @PRINGFIELD PARK RSrATE. Half the purchase money 
may remain oo mortgage.— Particulars, with plans and conditions of 
axle, may be had at the 2 ee Inns in the neighbourhood; of 
GRO. A. JAMES, Eeq, Solicitor. 22, Rasex-street, Strand ; of THOS. 
GIRLING BRAY, Esq, Fe a Wond Green ; at the Place of Bale ; 
and of the Auctioneer, 22, Rasex-street, Strand, W.C. 
LONDON AND SOUTH- WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. — Sale 
of Surplus Lands.— Teddington, Hamvton-wick, and New Kingsten. 
— Freehold Residences ned Building Land. 








ME. FULLER is instructed to SELL by 
UCTION, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopagate-street, 
City, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd, 1866, »t ONB o'clock precisely, 
TWO FREEHOLD RESIDENCES aud TWRNTY-RIGHT PLOTS oe 
very valuable FREEHOLD LAND. mga: oS available for build. | 
ing purpo-es, being situated adjoining the Teddington, Hampton 
Wick, aud New Kingsten ee on the London and Bouth-Weatern 
Railway, within easy access of Bushey P«rk, Richmond Park, Kew | 
Gardens, Ham Court Palace and Gardens, and the River Thames | 





attainable at all hoursef the day by railway or omnibus from the | 


| City or West End, and parsessing f-ontages to excellent 


OS8eR- 

sion will b- given on completion of the purcha-e.—Particulars with | 

wil! be ready fourteen days prior te sale, and may be had of 
Mr LBWI4 COROMBIE, Solicitor, London and South-Western Rail- 
way, Waterloo Bridge Station ; of the Station Masters at the Ted- 
dington. Hampton Wick, and New Kingston Stations; at the Royal 
Oak Inn, New Kingsten; the Swan, aud the Rose and Crown, 
Ramee, Wick; the Clarence Arms Hotel, aes at ag 


Preliminary Anuonnecement.—Cheadle, near Manebester, 


M& JOHN DACRE has great pleasure in 


announcing that he has received instructions from Messrs. 
Garside & Stead, railway contractors, to SELL by AUCTION, on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 7th and 8th days of MAY next, the 
CONTRACTOR'S PLANS used in the construction of the Cheadle 
Branch Railway: comprising locomotive engines, 100 tons of con 
tractors’ rails, 40 Ib. ver yard ; 60 tous of bridge rails, 65 1b. per yard ; 
120 tip wagons, 50 of which have Owen's wrought-iron wheels at 
tipping end; 9 pews seasoned young horses ; mortar mill, 9-f. 
pan; eentres, balks, elm and oak c timber, planks, barrows, carts, 
wagons, trollies, of smiths’ shop, 
engine-shed, &e —Catalog d om and after the 2th 
instant, from Messrs. Ganarbe "s STEAD, Cheadle ; or at the Aus- 
tioneer’s Office, Kirkgate, Otley. 











BRENTWOOD, ESSEX —About 60 acres of very valnable Freehold 
Building Land, close to the Raiiway Station, and having consider- 
abie frontages to the turnpike aud other wide roads: several Plots 
of Accommodation Laud ; a superior Freehold Residence in the 
High -street, Ten Cottages, Two Beer-houses, and am linproved Reat 


of 501. per annum. 


N ESSRS. BEADEL are instructed to SELL 


by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL HOTEL, Gresham- 
street, London, on THURSDAY, MAY 10, at TWELVE for ONE 
° veloek, in 19 lots, the above valuable PROPERTY, an comprises 
&@ great number of most eligible sites for b 
outskirts of the town of Breatwood, with very aie re touts to to 
the turnpike road from Brentwood to Leadon, and on the road 
ing to the railway station. The land lies high, phe me aga 
one side towards the railway, and offers unusual advantages for 
the erection of detached and semi-detached villa residenees, for which 
there is a cousiderable demand. Also an improved rent of 50k secured 
on lease, of which ten years are is situate 
about 18 miles from London, and has the advantage of first-cians rail- 
way accommodation ; it also possesses a well endowed and high-class 
grammar school. The town and neighbourhood are re 
healthy, and the former is abundantly supplied with exceilent water. 
A pack of staghounds, two packs of foxhounds, and several packs of 
harriers and beagles hunt the district.— Further particulars may be 
obtained of A. B. FRANCIS, E+q. 10, Tokenhouse-yard, London, EC ; 
of J. A. COPLAND, Esq, Solicitor, Chelmsford ; at the White Hart, 
Brentwood ; and of Mesars BKADEL, 25, Gresham-st. London, E.G 


‘0 Contractors, Builders, and Others, 


N R. ALFRED MADELEY, is instructed 

te SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES of the late firm 
of Thompson & Fryer, Builders and Contractors, Kedleston-road, 
Derby, on TUESDAY, WEDN&SDAY, and THURSDAY, MAY Is 
2ud, and 3rd. 1866 ; the PLANT and SfOCK-IN-TRADE pot requ 
by the surviving partner. The comprise a 6-horse power 
portable steam-engine ; doubie-sction 10-inch steam pump; screw 
pump; cireul«r saw-beuch and saws, mortar-mill with fron rollers 
and pan, pile-driving machine, shear legs, 44-inch timber drag, stone 
drugs and carts, gig, eart, stone trolleys ; crabs, pulley-biocks, 
ropes and chains, seaffuld-poles and planks, ladders, wheelbarrows ; 
stone, worked and uaworked; grindstones, chimney-pieces ; ma- 
hogany in plack, lignum vite, cedar 3%, Veneers; joisers’ 
benches, builders’ ironmongery and fire-grates; smith’s forge, 
bellows, and too's; bricks, Newenstle tiles, sewerage pipes, chimuey 
pots; paints, paper-haogings ; bean-mil!, hay chopper, hay-making 
tools ; gas-fittiugs, aad other Effects. Sle to commence each day at 
ELEVEN o’cloek precisely.— Detailed catalogues will be ready one 
week previvus to the sale, and may be obtained of the Auctioneer ; 
of Mr. FRYER, Builder, Kedleston-read ; and of Meum, CLULOW 
& SON, Printers, Victoria-street, Derby. 

Auction Offices, 31, Corn Market, Derby. 














CITY FREEHOLD, forming « portion of the surplus property of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Compauy. 


ESSRS. VIGERS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, City, 

on THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1886, at TW#LV8 for ONE o'elock, injEleven 
the Directors, THRKB PLOTS of valuable PRAE- 

AND, with frou to bill, New 


-street, 
HOLD HOUYES, numbered 28, gn 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, 
New Briuge-street, oue of most important and improving tho- 
roughfares in the eity of London. 

Nos, 28 and 29. — tat houses, let on lease to Mr. W. G. 
Gar-tein, for a term of which three years were unexpired at Lady- 
day, 1968. 

Nog. 30 aad 31,—Two excellent residences (formerly ane house), con- 
taintug 24 rooms and basement offices. 

No. 32.—A large house, let on lease to the British Empire Mutual 
Life Assurance ‘ompany tur « term, of which 44 years were unexpired 
at Lady-day, 1866. 

No. 33—A Building recently ereeted, with stone front, and fitted as 
offices, with a strung-room, &c. in the oceupation of the Crown Life 
Insurar ce Company, but possession to be had on completion of the 





London Tavern, Bishopagate-street; and of 
FULLER, 3, Whitehall-gardens. 





KENSINGTON — Freehold House, Shops, and Building Land. 

R. FULLER is instructed to SELL by 
TOTION (unless previeusty disposed of by private Con- 
tratt), at GARRAWAY’S COFPPREB-HOURE, Change-ailey, Cornbi 1 

en MONDAY, JUNE 11. at ONE o'clock an importan’ 
FREEHOLD PSTATE. situate and being 3 i and 18. Powiant 
terrace, High-street, K . two 
shops, and buiiding land in ‘the rear, the woe “oomapring aa area of 





No. 34.—A capital house, containing 12 rooms and large basement 
for offices, or a public company. In hand. 

Noa‘ 35, 36, aud 47.—An area of about 5,000 eq uare feet, with build- 
ings thereon, capable of being eomverted into offices or trade pre- 
mises. In close paoxinnity _ an important == station. 

bo. 38.—-A house, at the corner of 
Union-street, ounteshinn rhe sp roach te the Ludgate-hill Station, 
ep ee ee ped Spiers & Poud, but possession 


House and shop, known as the oe aud Garter beer-house, in Old 
Water- Jane, at the Eari-street end. 
, With plaos and eenditions ef Sale, may be obtained of 











upwar?s of 17,000 square feet, and admirably adapted for 
of shops, factur'es, warehouses, or other bust dn hae ivi 

ample space. The house and ground are at preent leased to Mr. 
Midwinter, and the two shops are le-eed to Mr. Westerton and Mr. 
Exe, for terms expiring September, 1867, whan, by judielous manage- 
ment, there fs not the least donbt the extete could be made to pro- 
duce a large reatal.—May be viewed by permission of the tenants 
Partiewars wil! he ready fourteen dags prior to sale, and mav be bad 
of Mesars. PARKER, ROOK™. & PARKERS. Solicitors, 17, Bedford- 
row; of the Tenants; at Garraway’s Coffee-house, Chenge-alley 
Cornhill ; and of the Auctioneer, Mr. FULLER, No. 3, Whitehall- 
gardepa, 








ELTHAM, KENT.-— Freehold Building Estate of 110 Acres, 
rR. FULLER is instrueted to SELL by 


AUCTION (unless previously disnesed of by Private Con- 
tract), at GARRAWAY’S COFFPPFE-HOUSK. Cornhill, early in 
JUNE, a FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, comprising about 
110 acres (in lots of various sizes, so as to meet the require- 
ments of purchasers), well adapted fer the erection of houses 
and villa residences, being situate at Eltham, Kent, one of the 
most healthy and favourite suburbs of London, possessing frontages 
to good roads, prettily timbered. in an elevated position, command. 
ing excellent views over beautiful and richly-wooded country, and of 





KENT.—Highly valuable Freehold Building Land, close to the Bail- 


way Station at Tonbridge, 

r , 
ESSRS. CHARLTON & SKINNER are 
instructed to OF FER for BALE by AUCTION, in the month 
of MaY, all that valuable FREEHOLD MEADOW, so commanding:y 
situated, directly opposite the Hatlway Station at Tunbridge, on the 
north or down side of the line, which will be divided iuto Building 
Lots suitable for the tion of private houses and busivess premises. 
Farther information may be had at the Office of Mr, STEN NING, 
Solicisor; or of Messrs. CHARLTON & SKINNE«, Land Agents and 

Sureyom, Tunbridge, where s pian of the properiy may be sven. 








White Hart, Bromley; and of the Auctioneer, Mr, FULLER, 3, 
Whiteball-gardens, 


easy aceess from all parts of the metropolis It is surrounded by Mer 
estates of the Crown ; of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; of Lord Sidney ; of 

Sir Edward Page Turner, bart. ; and alse by the Aviary Hill Estate. 
the residence of James Boy. eeq. Two-thirds of the purchase money 
may, if desired, remain on mortgage at 4} per cent.— Particulars 
with plans, will be ready fourteen days prior to sale; and may b 
had of F. F. JEY&S, Esq. Solicitor, 28, Parliameut-street, West 
minster ; at the Castle, Eltham; the Brll, Maidstone; the Free 
masons” arms, Dockyard R.itway Sation, Woolwich ; the Plough 
Ratiway Station, Lewisham : the Crown and Scep' re, Greenwich ; the 





Messrs. FRESEFIGLDS & NEWMAN, Solicitors, 5, Benk-buildiags, 
City ; at the London Taveru; at the Estate Exchange, Change-ailey, 
Cormbill ; of Messis. VIGERA, 3, Frederick’s-place, Oid Juwry. 





REIGATE.—Building Land, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
Reigate Town Statin, on the high road from Reigate te Bri a, m, 
and diversided views, and facing Bazi 





Somers’s P. 


ESSRS. GADSDEN, ELLIS, & SCORER 


have received instructions to SELL by. AUCTION, at the 
LUNLON TAVERN, Bishopsgae-street, in the City of London, on 
FRIDAY, MAY J, in one jot, about five acres of extremely valuabie 
FRE EHOLD LAND, besutifally undulating aud oraamentally 
timbered, commanding some of the fiuest views ia this favoured 
country, presenting most attraccive features for the formation ofa 
re-iuentiat estate, while on the other band, being bounded on two 
sides by roads, it is in every way saitable for immediate resale 1m 
smaller iota, or for appropriation to the parpose: of @ very success sful 
building operation —May be viewed, and particulars had of dlesars. 
BENHAM & TINDELL, Soliciors, 18, Bssex-street, Sicand ; at the 
White Hart, heigate; at the London Tavern; and of Messrs, 
GADSDEN, ELLIs, and SCORER, 18, Oid Broad-street, BC. 





O BUILDERS, TIMBER MERCHAN TS, 


and OTHER*.— BARKING, ESSEX —One Moiety a am 
modious and desirable COPYHULD PROPERTY Fuk $aLe oy 
AUCTION, on the —~ day of MAY vext (uulese previously disposed 
4 by private concract), at the BULL LNN, Barking; ¢ mpraing 
dwetling- house, extensive butuder’s prewises, yard, sewpitse, sud 
three a oe For particulars, oe to Mere ROOKS, KENRICK, 
& CKUUK. lieit 10, or to HENBY HOLMES, Auc- 

tioneer, Barking, Essex. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Arar 28, 1868, 








O LEARNED SOCIETIES, ARCHI- 
TECTS, and ANTIQU ARIES. — Messrs. COX & WYMAN, baving 

had great experience in the production of every variety of Work 
oauien to Archwology, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their 
Betablishment affords special facilities for the tion of this class 
of PRINTING, in the _— possible manner, with promptitude, and at 
mederate prices. —COX & WYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 
74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.c. 


HITECTS, , CI [VIL RNGINEERS, "BUILDERS, 


HE “NEWEST DESIGNS for ORNA 
MENTAL RAILINGS, GATES, pend PANELS, LAMP 
POSTS, DWARF GAS PILLARS, BRACK and LAMPS, STABLE 
FiTTINGS, COLUMNS, &c. will, upon receipt of particulars, be 
forwarded free, on application to IRONFOUNDER, 3, Hollywood- 
grove, West mares aw. 
y, the New and Improv. ved Edition 
HE “MON EYS of ALL N "A TIONS, 


With their Proper Value in English Currency. 
Fay the Par Exchange Value of the £ Bterling everywhere. 
x Copies sent free by post on receipt of two peony stamps. 
_ addres, ROBERTS § & OO. 8, t OO. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Loudon. 


“A RT JOURNAL. — The MAY Number, | to 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS after J. Noel 
Paton’s * Paolo and Francesca da Rimini,” by R. Graves, A R.A. 
J. Nash's“ Maypole,” by C. Cousen, and J. H. Foley's “ Monument to 
Major-General Robert Bruce,” by R.A. Artiett. The literary contri- 
butions include :—" Ancient Brooches and Dress Fastenings,” by the 
late F. W. Fairbolt, with 16 Examples; ‘‘ History of Photographic 
Lenses,” by Thomas Sutton, with 7 Diegrams ; “‘ Themas Campbell,” 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, with 4 Lilustrations ; ‘‘ Jean Francois 
Portaels,” by James Dafforne, with 3 Examples of his works ; 3 “ Lite 
rature for Children,” with 2 Engravings ; “ Visits to the Paradise of 
Artists," by W. P, Bayley ; “ Paris Exposition, 1867 7” ‘‘ A Goldsmith's 
Studio and Workshop;” ‘‘Leech’s Drawings;” ‘*‘ Castellani’s 
Ancient and Medieval Bronzes, &o. ;* “ Royal Academy Lectures ;" 
“ Exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy, Birmingham Water- 
colour Gallery, Society , of British Artists, and the Portraits at Ken- 
sington,” &c, &c. 
VIRTUE & OO. 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


(elaases ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to- 




















72 Pilates, with Letter-press and numerous Wood-cuts, price 
368. or 30s. when ordered direct from the Author. 
“* A valuable addition to our —— of art-decoration.”— Civil 
Ee wed and Architects’ Jou 
ndon : Published ished by the at sll 150, Hampstead - -road, N. we 


Just published, Sheets, 3s. 6d.; cloth case, 


N ETRICAL EARTHWORK "TABLES, 


for finding the Contents of Earthworks, &c. when the Métre 
is the Unit of measure employed ; arranged according to tne form of 
*“ Bidder's —, 
y H. GREENBANK and T. F. PIGOT. 
London : 4 ACHER & 80N3, 29, ), Parliament-street, 8. Ww 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 1866. 
IDDER’S EARTH-WORK TABLES, 
showing the o—, of Excavations, Area of Slopes, &. 
By G. P. BIDDER, Esq. C.E. 
Tn Sheets. ¥ * Mounted in Case, to foid, 3s. 6d. 
London ; VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street, 8.W. 




















OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The) 


Cherubs Floating in the Air.—Shakspeare and his Creations, 
Hamlet, Ariel, and Macbeth, and the Modern Delphic Oracle, J. H. 
Pepper and T. Tobin, Joint Inventors.—The Lady of the Lake, new 
Musical Entertsimment +y Henri Drayton, esq. arsisted by Mrs. Heori 
Drayton and the Vocal Quartette Unioo.— Prestidigitatorial Magic, 
by Mr. James Matthews ; Dugwar’s Indian Fétes; Lectures, ana 
ae i 4 ls.—Open from 12 till 5, and from 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
A BCHITECT and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bills of a i, works d up, 
builders’ accounts adjusted. Railway com pensation claims arranged. 
OFFICES, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


BURFORD, BROTHERS, 
DALSEATLEE ARTISTS, 


23, WHITE LION STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E. 
Designs and Estimates given for all kinds of Decorations, Gilding, 
Marbling, Graining, &c. 


“5 
EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL- 
bh.) DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of | 
SEWER VENTILATION Mill be am lied to Engineers and archi- 
tects on spplication to EOWAR ROOKE, Field House Fire Ciay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Buddorteld. 


TO BUJLDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


N. ACCOUNTANT, who has been several | 
years in = of the principal ‘secvententd Offices in the City, 
aieaiaan to MAKE UP and peg either periodically or 
Aan ang the BOOKS and ACCOUNTS of the “> a town or 
country, at strictly moderate charges.— Address, C. . Deacon's 
Newsrooms, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 


R. WILLIAM CANSDELL, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ARTIST, pre for the Poiee— 
Academy Pictures, — Views, 























Competition Designs, Inte 
And ic Work in Oil or Water “colour. 
Wi street, 5.W. 





PERSPECTIVES - DRAWN and 
ED, & superior manner, and COMPETITION 
tosh. Gulardsuver Wil ice heuceaore” AP | $e 


QUANTITY SURVEYOR and 
ER of oF he yore ence, 
Fanon eens ARCHITE and others ota TAKING D OFF cna 
TITL 
"Ee A ie es up Works, &c.— 





Boe of PRESTON. — WANTED 


immediately, a SURVEYOR for the Local Board of the 

of Preston, at a salary after a rate of 3501, a year. He will be eee 
to enter upon his cuties immediately after his appointment, 
must devote the whole of bis time to the duties of his office, and not 
be engaged in any other office, business, or employment whatever. 
He will be called upon to give security, in the sum of 5C0l. pursuant 
to the 89th section of the Pablic Health Act, 1848. The list of duties 
may be | had = Fy ese to the Towan-clerk of Preston. Sealed 
Application for the Office 

of | Sasveyes.” § aaa be sent to the Tien Clerk of Preston, on or 
before MONDAY, the 30th day of a 1866 

ROBBRT ASCROFT, Town Clerk. 
Preston, 12th April, 1966, 


Opts CEMETERY. — SUPERIN- 


TENDENT and REVISTRAR WANTED.—Salary, 1001. per 
annum, with liberty to as an ornamental gardener.—The 
Corporation of Coventry are in WANT of a pone So PE&SON to 
undertake the duties of SUPERINTENDENT and REGISTRAR of 
the COVENTRY CEMETERY. It is requisite that he should have a 
practical knowledge of oes. for the po of cea out and 
identifying each grave space, th hardy 
trees and shrubs, their habits onl ‘culture, and « knowl = of book - 
keeping, sufficient for keeping the cemetery accounts. In addition 
general superintendence of the cemetery, aud the keeping of 
the accounts, he would have to attend to the registration of burials, 
and the furnishing of burial certificates. There is a residence for the 
superintendent at the cemetery, containing two rooms, and an 
office below stairs, and two bedrooms ee oo in the 
handwriting of the applicant, stati whether married or 
single, and, if married, what family, should, Senile with testimonials 
as to character and competency, be sent to my Office, 23, Bailey-lane, 
Coventry, on or before MONDAY, the fist day of — next. Satia- 
factory security will be required to the extent of 200: 
Coventry, 26th April, 1866. THOs. SnOWETT, Town Clerk. 


[BAUGHTSMAN WANTED at a Manv- 


to prepare Designs, and make Working Drawings for 
Medizval Metal Work —Apply. by letter, stating capabilities, terms, 
&c. to PEARD & JACKSON, 159, High Holborn, W.C. 


OINER WANTED, for Pattern-Making, 

and the General Work of a Manufactory, who must understand 
the details of building construction. A knowledge of turning de- 
tirable. Constant work and good wages to an able and steady man.— 
Apply, by letter, to PEARD & JACKSON, Manufacturers of Mediwval 
Metal Work, 159, High Holborn, W.C, 


TO CARPENTERS, JOINERS, BRICKLAYERS, PLASTERERS, 
AND A THREE-BRANCH HAND USED TO PLAIN ZINC & GAB. 


TEADY, Industrious WORKMEN in the 

above trades required for a constancy. at full wages, six miles 
from London, where the Advertiser intends builaing for bis own 
investment. Convenient cottages will be erected on the estate for 
the — —Only first-rate hands apply to N. W. Office of ‘‘The 
Builder.” A good English or Scotch handy yOREMAN of LABOUR- 
ERS also wanted. 


O ROAD SURVEYORS.—The Vestry of 

the Parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, are about to 
appvint a PERSON to be SURV&YOR of ROADS and INSPECTOR 
of NUISANCES affecting the roads, whose duties will be those 
arising out of the Acts which the Vestry has to administer, relating 


























j 











to the paving, cleansing, watering, and lighting of the roads and 
highways, and the removal of nuisances and obstructions affecting 
the roa’is and highways, and the supervision of the contractor for the 
removal of dust. The salary will be 180%. perannum. He will have 
to reside in the parish, to have no other occupation, and to abstain 
from all dealings except on behalf of, and as ordered by, the Vestry, 
in goods or materials, such as are required by the Vestry. He will be 
required to give a bond, with two sureties in 100! for the due per- 
formance of his duties. Every candidate must be under forty years 
of age, and in good health. He must practically understand road- 
making, paving, and and be a moderately fair 

man. He will be required to a= an re the situations he has 
held, and to furnish satisfact character and 
qualifications —For further information and omaiing the mode of 
application, candidates are to apply, personally, to the under- 
signed, at the Vestry-hall. in the Borough- . Southwark, at 
ELEVEN o'clock in the forenoon of any day up to and inel 
THURS DAY, the 3rd day of MAY, 1866 —By order of the Vertry, 
DANIEL BIRT, Vestry Clerk. 


ILE FIXERS. — WANTED, arabe BOND, 
N 


HAND4, pec ag gh 8. Ti & BONS, 
Agents for Maw & Co.'s Tiles, 456, West 


WANTED, a good Gothic Architectural 
DRAUGHTSMAN in an Office at the West-end.—Apply by 
letter, stating terms, to G, 39, Charing-cross. 


\ TANTED, a smart, active MARBLE 

POLISHER: one that th hl} ds boxing up, 

| fixing, and repairing and polishing foreign ~ Roce pieces in coloured 

marbles. A constant situation for a ateady man. -Avaly. YATES, 
HAYWOOD, & DRABBLE, 95, }, U pper Thames-street, E. 


TO FOREMEN OF PAINTERS. 


W ANTED, by a London Firm of Contrac- 
TORS and "Builders s Man, of busi 
habits, as FOREMAN of AUNTERS—Addrcan wi with references and 

terms, to H. M. Office of“ The Builder” 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREXEN. 


WANTED, by a London Firm, a tho- 
roughly experienced FOREMAN, to take the superintendence 
of a large job about 40 miles from town.—Address, stating age, parti- 
of" The Bal rh Inst employed, and wages required, to L. L. D. Office 


Wve was a SITUATION, , by a thorough 


Pa‘nter and Grainer, it. 
Town A aaa ~~ Address, F. 8. C. ne ime -road West, a 


John’s Wood, N. 
ANTED, immediately, a GENERAL 
FOREMAN, a Joiner by trade, with a good knowledge of 
the various branches, and well up in office duties. — Address, statin 
age, terms, and references, to Mr. JAMES HOSKINS, Builder ond 
Contractor, Abergavenny. 









































TO ABC 


ITECTS. 
GENTLEMAN, of twenty-one years’ 


experience in town will undertake the PREPARATION of 
DESIGNS, Working Drawings, and ons for the p. ofesion, 
in his own office ; or will work out architects’ own designs. High re- 
ferences.— Address, A.A.B.B. Post-office, Southend. 


O ARCHITECTS, &.— BILLS of 


QUANTITIES PREPARED, Ha imines ced, and Builders’ 
Accounts carefnlly examined and " an experienced 
ESiIMATOR and "MEASUBER. Geol me reterences.— Address, A. B. 
Mr. Moffat, 7, West-place, Islington-green, N. 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 
ANTED, by the Warwickshire Iron, 


Brick, Tile, and Colliery (Limited), a PRACTICAL 
BRICK MAKER, to contract to work bag = "s je ag. tha Wilnecote, 
at per thousand. The necessary sheds, ovens, &c. he | 


are provided 
Company —Apply to the Secretary, WM. BATTY 
Manchester-street, London. ~ =e & 





WANTED, a experienced JOINERS 
BAS wil the country.—Apply to CHEALE, Uckfield, stating 





A RTICLED PUPIL WANTED, in the 

ice of an Architect and Surveyor. Would sone tru 
tions from the principa!, both in the Office and on the Works. This 
is an opportanity that seldom presents iteelf,—Aadress, Z. Z. care of 
Mr. Nelson, 25, Bouverie-stieet, Fleet-street. 


UILDERS’ CLER: 


LONDON BUILDER requires a 


thoroughly efficient CLERK. Must be a good 





TO PAINTERS, 
WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 
an tel ee Sa any Aa ome 


WAN TED, Six First-class JOINERS. — 
ot Wight PP to Mr. THOS. SIBLEY, Monkton-street, RyJe, Isle 








and estimator.— Address, stating aud salary ired, to H. 
Office of ** The Builder.” - — acca 


CLERK is required in an Architect’s 


Office who is thoroughly capable of Superintendiag the Draw- 
ing Department.—Apyly, by letter, to A. B. 16, Royal oe eg ¥ 





J ANTED, a person to take the entire 


MANAGEMENT of — BUILDING of a number of 
HOUSES, He must und ell, and beable to give 








we 

security for his honesty. ar os ay by letter, giving fall of 

| — =. mn for the undertaking, to L. f. Post-office, 
ity-road 


ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN of 
WORKS, to onperte important aaa oo in the 
<7 Pay, 21.108. a be~ — Applications jes of testimo- 
be addressed G. Office of Ths Builder,” pot later thay 
THURSDAY, the 3rd of MAY. 


ANTED, for a permanent SITUATION, 

» Builder's GENERAL FOREMAN. One B...4 has hone 

brought wp to * bench preerred.—Apply, stating terms and par. 
ticulars, to 8. B. Post-office, Saitburn-by-the-Sca, Yorkshire. 


W event, by a thoroughly practical Clerk 
of >< who has just completed a chi:rch, a RE-ENGAGE- 

-class references.—Address, with terms, H. ©, Post. 
ao. my Berks. 


ANTED, an OUT-DOOR APPREN- 


aR... to the Gasfitting and Plumbing basiness, Premium 
pes oe red, 251.—Inquire at 44, Chapel-street, Edg waze-road, after seven 
lock in the evening. 

















TO GRAINERS. 


WANTED, nie the Country, a first-class 


GRAINER.—Apply to Mr. N. RIGBY, 2, (ross Keys-court, 
44,1 London-wall. Specimens required. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 





RE-ENGAGEMENT, in au Architect's or Builier’s Office,” Is 
a good writer, and can copy and trace drawings neatly. Four years” 
practical experience as a Joiner, and two years | an Architect's. 
Address, R. 8. 113, Southampton-street, Camberw 


ANTED, PIECE-WORK, Sahous onl ly. 


Country or suburbs. Stairs or handrails executed on 





orthogonal system, or sashes, frames, and shop-fronts.— saeem, & 
24, Tavistock -terrace, Portobello-read, Notting-hill, London, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 

Plumber, Gasfitter, and Glazier, 1s & good plain zine- 

worker —Addres, HENRY GOBBEY, Piumber, 9, York-street, Bat- 
tersea- fields. 








TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, 
a SITUATION as IMPROVER.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. 
Sabler, 5, Little, St. Andrew’s street, Upper 8t. Martin’s-lane. 


TO BUILDERS, &c, 
Weim anat EMPLOYMENT, by a First- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER, by plese-Wresk,~ Addewn, 
M. 7, Southwark Bridge-road, 5.E. 
TO BUILDERS, &c, 


ANTED, by a practical Man (Carpenter 

by trade), . RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP rOnEMRy, or to 

Take Charge of a Job. Good refereuces, &c,— Address, C. B. Mr.’ Pear- 
son's, 15, Bedford-row, W.C, 


UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a practical man, a Carpenter 
and Joiner by trade, a SITUATION as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, or to take charge of a Job. U ae 
Address, W. BR. 23, Harman-street, Eincentieeh, N.E. 

ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

















TION as CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, 
Carpenter and Joiner by trade, age 38. Has a thorough knowledge of 
construction in all ite branches Town or country. ret-class refer- 
ences from hitects and Builders.—Address, O. G. 154, Hackney- 
road, London. 








HITECTS, & 
ANTED, , by a > Young Man, aged 30, a 
carpenter and joiner by trace, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS. Has been employed twelve months as such in 
the London district. Good references and testimonials,— Address, 
T. RB. 9, Stanley-street, Pimlico. 


IMBER MERCHANTS. 


ANTED, . SITUATION as BOOK- 


ae, Oe SALESMAN, or Occasional Traveller. Six years 








in last sit and] take out quantities: First-class 
references,— Aire, 'G- care of Mi William Chapman, Statiouer, 
108, Micklegate, Yor! 





ANTED, by a Carpenter and Joiner, a 

SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL oy Good 
testimonials and reference —Address, A. B. care of Mr. Hughes, 2, 
Rose-street, Wokingham, Berks. 


ER PAINTERS AND BUILD 


ANTED, a SITUATION, bya ra firet Tate 

——— "and PLAIN WRITER. No soe to fill bis 
time a painting. Town preferred.—Address, Y. R. 52, Salisbury- 
street, Market. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND D&CORATORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Married Man, a 

permanent SITUATION. Is practically acquainted with 

plain and decorative peiating. gildiog, &c. Unexceptionabie refer- 

= given.—Address, M. J. 10, Waveley-road, Harrow-road, Pai- 
vgtun. 


TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a F irat- class Artistic 
DECORATOR and DESIGNER, a RE-ENGAGEMENT to 
SUPERINTEND the above, or will Kxecute any amount of Work by 
Contract. Good refi testi jails, and speci — ve 
A. B. 7, Can onbury-cottages, Canonbury -road, N, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or Brickwork by the Rod.— Address, 
8. B. Office of “* The Builder. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a Joiner by tense, a SITUATION as a General or Out-door 
pt mad ya =e Good testimonials from bis last employer. — 
P. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced Workman, 4 


SITUATION, vd WORKING FOREMAN, as Plumber and 
Glazier, or otherwise, or to Manage a Business for » Widow or in the 
qhonees of the Petanioal. First-rate references from City 
In town or country.—Address, 0. M. 8, Gower-place, Buston-square. 





























ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, a 
mA poh QCOUNTANT, abe or DEAVGHTSMAE Out door 
5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, W ete: er 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Ww4! ANTED, ITED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

experience on first-class jobs (is also an iso- 

metrical po pe seats draughteman), a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of W RKS, or Walking or oa Foreman. First-class 

nee ages — Address, N, T. 46, Bookham-sweet, 


WARTED, by t the ‘Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as Prime-Cost and General CLARK. Is a fair 
Salary n 

















draughteman. Can survey land, ot less than 2). 





&. 
Aged 24— Address, W. A. O. Office of “ The Builder,” 

















